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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





NOT ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain, 

Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 

subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 

called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton’s Pills” act as a 

powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 

_ * stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 

' jrom their use, as they have been a never-fatling Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Bowes at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 








¢ CAUTION. 
Re sure-to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS.” and do not be persuaded to purchase an tmitation. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., 96 pages, 36 Engravings, InustaatED DrscRIPTION OF THE 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(Hand and Treadle), with complete Information in regard to it; Plain Instruction for Learning to Use it without 
assistance ; and General Instruction for Practical Work. FREE AND POST PAID. 








CoNnTENTS: 

Preface. ; The Paris Exposition. Instructions (with Illustrations) — 
Price List. (With Illustrations.) : A Tale witha Moral, By Grace Greenwood I. Learning the Machine. 
Mechanical Description. (With Lilustrations.) (Mrs. Lippincott), II, Learning the Attachments, 
Questions Answered, : \ ; The Letter G; an American Story, By Mrs. | III. Changes of the Machine, 
Practical Suggest rning the Selection Fa: ny Barrow (Aunt Fanny, Author of | IV. Keeping the Machine in Order. 

of a Sewing Machine ‘or Family Use. * Nightcap Stories for Children.” V. General Lustruction for Practical Work 
The Grand ‘I rial of Sewing Machines. Extracts from Business Letters, &c. 





We aie continually taking the best “lock” stitch and other two-thread Sewing Machines in exchange for our own, 
allowing for them their market value. 


3 MACHINES SENT CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
WILLCOX AND GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
LONDON: 135, REGENT STREET, W.; 150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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5: Thick and Strong. It is a perfect Hair Restorer 
TH It stops the Hair from; and Hair Dressing com- 
ing off. ined, 
Sold by most Chemists & Perfumers, in large bottles, 6. 
Office: 266, High Holborn, London, 









Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


| 21 GUINEAS. 
jo THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Be dg SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 6} octaves, of the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 

TwENtTy-onz GuinEas. These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
* Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet and Pri cist post free. 

A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 34 Guineas; in 
Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 18 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s  Instrt.ctions for the Harmonium,” 


6s. post free, 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONP DWN. 
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On Fanuary 1, 1869. 


The Mothers Friend 


A SPECIMEN COPY SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Six Copies Post Free for 6 Stamps. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
And of all Booksellers and News Agents. 








ILLUSTRATED. 
Price One Penuy. 











&- aeZ TRADE 
bey PIKING & Co.’s MALT BISCUITS FOR 
KFOR LNFANTS AND INVALIDS are more nutritious and 
more easily digestible than any yet before the public im 

« We must notice the very ingenious Malt Biscuits male by Spiking 
of Dover street."—MMedical Times and Gazette, Aug. 27, \Sb3. 

“ Spiking’s Malt Biscuits are an admirable article of dietary for use 
in the Nursery er Sick Room, Thev are mos: palatable and rea lily 
digestible. They are really nutritious.”—British Medical Journal, 
Muy 16, 1868, 
Bags, 6d.; Tins, Is, 9d. and 4s, 6d. 
SPIKING & CO., BAKERS TO HER MAJESTY 


AND H.R.H. THE 





MARK. 


PIKING & Co.’s GRANULATED MALT 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIUS is specisllg recom- 
mended as containing a}l the constituents of their zelehrat-d M aLT 
BISCUITS in an entirely new form, which, while it is far more 
portable than the Biscuits, possesses all their advantaxes, bein “ 
easily prepared aud as readily digestible. sai = 
See Medical Times and Gazette, Muy, 27, 1867, and 
dical Journut, May, 16, 1868, . 


British Me- 


Sold by Chemists, in Tins, One Shilling each. 
PRINCE OF WALES, 5, DOVER ST., PICCADILLY 


AND 15, MONTPELIER S8T., BROMPTON, 





Charles Griffin & Co.’s Books, Suitable for Prizes and Presents, 





THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

Published this day, demy 4to., 750 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, very handsomely bound, price 21s. 
THE EARTH, Delineated with Pen and 

Pencil. An Illustrated Record of Voyages, Travels, 
and Adventures all Round the World. Ilustrated 
with more than 200 Engravings in the first style of art, 
by the most eminent Artists, including several from the 
master pencil of Gustave Doré. 
EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
Published this day. The Eleventh Edition, embracing 
all the latest Discoveries and Explorations. Large 
Post 8vo., 700 pages. Handsome cloth. Price 7s. 7d. 


A BIBLICAL CYCLOPA®DIA; or, Dic- 





tionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural 
History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology, and 
Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old und New 
Testaments. By the Rev. Jonny (apir, D.D., L.L.D. 
With Maps prepared expressly by W. and A. K. 
Johnston, and numerous Pictorial Illustrations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPADIA ; 
A. Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Sects, Denomin- 
ations, and Heresies; History of Dogmas, Rites, 
Sacraments, Ceremonies, etc., Liturgies, Creeds, Con- 
fessions, Monastic and Religious Orders, Modern 
Judaism, etc., etc. By the Rev. Joun Kapie, D.D., 
L.L.D., assisted by numerous Contributors. Third 
Rdition, post 8vo., cloth, 83. 6d.; morocco, 15s. 

EITTO’S (Rev. JOHN, D.D.) MOUN- 
TAINS, RIVERS, LAKKS, AND VALLEYS OF 
THE HOLY LAND. With Illustrations. Square, 





cloth, neat, 2s. 6d. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CU., 10, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


PROFESSOR EADIE’S “CRUDEN” IS THE BEST. 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE 
HOLY SCRIPLURES. By the Rev. Joun Eapte, 
D.D., L.L.D. With an introduction by Rey. Dr. 
King. This has long anc! deservedly borne the reputa- 
tion of being the completest and best edition extant, 
and the present reduction in price will also cause it to 
be by far the cheapest published. Twenty-ninth 


Edition. Large post 8vo., 576 pages. Handsomely 
bouud ; reduced to 3s. 6d. 
EADIE’S (Professor) CLASSIFIED 


BIBLE: An Analysis of tho Holy Seriptures.  [llus- 
trated with Maps. Third Edition. Post 8vo., hand- 
some cloth antique, 83. 6d. ; morocco, 15s. 

EADIE’S (Professor) DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE FOR THE USE OF YOUNG 
PERSONS. With 120 illustrations. I'welfth Edition, 
small 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

CREATION’S TESTIMONY TO ITS 
GOD; the Accordance of Science, Philosophy, and 
Revelation. A Manual of the Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, with especial Reference to the 
Progress of Science, and Advance of Knowledge. By 
the Rev. Tuomas Rage. Eleventh Edition, revised 
and enlarged, in handsome cloth, bevelled boarda, 5s. 

RELIGIOUS AND MORAL AWNEC- 
DOTES. These Anecdotes relate to no triding subject; 
and they have been selected, nct only for amusement, 
but for instruction. By those engaged in the tuition of 
the rising generation they will be found highly useful. 
With an introductory Essay by the Rev. Groras 
Cuenrver, D.D. Tenth Thousand. Cv. 8vo, cl., 33. 6d. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 


BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


Comprising a Course of Original Prayers for every Morning and Evening in the Year, arranged in the Order of the Ecclesi- 
astical Year, according to the Book of Common Prayer. To which is added Prayers adapted to the Festivals of the Church, 
and to the varying circumstances of the Family, with others for Special Occasions. By upwards of 200 Clergymen of the 
Church of England and Ireland. With an Introductory Essay on Family Worship by Rev. Cuartzs Bripsxs. Edited by 








Rev. C. J. Goopwart and Rey. C. Hottoway. Third Edition, 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 21s.; morocco, 40s. 





WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. 
New Edition. By the Author of “Worth Her Weight 
in Gold.” Two Engravings, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

“ The author of this work bas made another and a successful effort 
im the right direction. It wonld be well for the reading world if other 
writers would imitate the author's estimate of godliness and morality, 
infusing the same wholesome tone into their productions as he has 
done.” —Oxford University Herald. 

ELLIE; or, Nothing Perfect Here. Crown 8vo., 
clota, with an Illustration, 6s. 

“This is a book which may be placed with advantage in the hands 
of any girl or boy—nay, it may be read with profit by any thoughtful 
man er woman, for it is attractively written, and contains an unmis- 
takubly good moral.—Literary Gazette. 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Morden’s Ex- 
ee ay of Life. By Emma Lzstiz. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


LESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE DOMES- 


By GranpraTHER Gray. Fcap. cloth, 4s, 


THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the Kalen- 
der Man of Veitsberg. Third Edition, 3s. 


ROSAMOND LEICESTER; or, the True 
eroine. By H.A.H. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


SOMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A Book for 
the Young. By Hargret D’Oytzy Hows. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

MEMORIALS OF A BELOVED MOTHER. 
Being a Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Cooper, Sister of the 
late Rev. @. Bickersteth. By the Authoress of “ ‘Che 
Memoir of John Lang Bickersteth.”” Second Edition, 
with Appendix. Feap.,3s 6d. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE 
LAMBS. A Story for Little Children. By an Uncuz. 
— by Six full-page Engravings. Third Edition, 
2s. 6d. 


NAME OF JESUS, and Other Verses, for the 
Sick and Lonely. 2s. 6d. 


HEAVEN OUR HOME; or, Memorials of Sarah 
C——. Gathered chiefly from her own Letters. With 
a Preface by the Rev. W. Greavzs, Rector of Tooting. 
Third Edition. 18mo., price 1s. 


REPOSING IN JESUS; or, the True Secret of 
Grace and Strength, By G.W.Myuwz. Third Edi- 
tion, 2s, 6d. cloth. 





HAMILTON GRAEME; or, the Fourth Gene- 
ration. By Fuora Lucas SHaDWELL. In crown 
8vo., 6s. 

“The moral of this pleasing tale is such as strongly to awaken the 
sympathy of the religious er. . » The plot is well worked out, and 
the characters admirably and consistently drawn.”—Church Review. 


BREAD WINNING; or, the Ledger and the 
Lute: an Autobiography. By M.A.S. Barsgr. With 
an Introductory Preface by Rev. Jonn GaRrwoop, 
poe Secretary of the London City Mission. Feap. 
cloth, 2s. 


“ Very many will be acquainted with the name and works of the 
authoress of ‘Bread Winning.’ The late Miss Barber has here re- 
counted, in simple yet grapliie terms, the story of her early life. We 
heartily commend the book to the attention of our readers.'— Record. 


STORY OF A BEE AND HER FRIENDS. 
Told by Hzxsety. Square 16mo., gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
illustrated by Eight Coloured Lithographs. 


MORNING LAND; a Family and Jewish His- 
tory. By the Author of “Leila Ada.” 3s. 6d. 


MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. By Emma Jane 
Worsorss. A New Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; or, Life Notes. 
By Jeannie Setina Reeves. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 


THE DELMAR FAMILY: a Book for Me and 
My Children, on National and Important Subjects. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

THIRZA; or, the Attractive Power of the Cross. 
Translated from the German. Twenty-second Editivn, 
with Engraving, 1s. 6d. 

THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY; or, Counsels 
to the Awakened. By the Rev. Asntow OxEnpeEn, 
Rector of Pluckley. 158th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

SYMPATHY; or, Words for the Weak and Weary. 
By the Rev. D. A. Doupnzy, Author of “Heart 
Breathings.” New Edition, in crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 





By the Rev. P. B. POWER, Author of “I Wills” of 
Psalmist. 
THE TWO BROTHERS AND THE TWO 
PATHS. Second Edition, with Woodcut, 1s. 6d. 


A FAGOT OF STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLK. 
md Thousand, with Woodcut, 1s. 6d. 





A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
THE BOX OF BOOKS. 


Price 10s. 6d. Eleven Books, attraetively bound, in a neat Box. Forming a Select School and Family Library. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Annie Leslie; or, The Little Orphan. 
2. says > gues or, the Young Nursery Neglected. 


_ Maid, < 6. Lucy Ashford. A Story for Children 
3. Fireside Tales for the Little Ones. 7. The Old Missionary Box, and its Owners. Life. 
|é. Poor Henry ; or, the Pilgrim Hut of Wei-| 11. The Tongue of the Swearer. A Sufiuly 
tory. 


4. Grandfather s Watch, and How it Went, at 


Eton and Elsewhere. senstein, 


5. Katherine Woodrington; or, Talents | 9. The Shell-Flower Maker; or,‘ God Heips 


those who help themselves.’ 
10. A Sister's Influence. A Tale of Domestic 


8 





FAMILY PRAYERS (FOR FOUR WEEKS). 


By Rev. A. Oxexpes, M.A., and Rey. C. H. Ramspsy, Vicar of Chilham. 14th Edition. 8vo., large type, 2s. 6d. ; 


morocco, 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


7s. 6d. 
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SPECIALITY in each Number of the 


THE 


“LADIES’ TREASURY” FOR 1869, 


COMMENCING WITH JANUARY NUMBER. 
, COOKERY FOR £200 A YEAR, and for Greater and Lesser Incomes. 
Four different class Dinners will be described in every number of the Magazine, and directions given for properly 
cooking each article composing them ; also the best methods of serving the various dishes. Price 9d. monthly. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row; and by order of all Booksellers. 








\ Cord and Nails to hang the Six Cards. / Sixteen 
O 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Designs of Sofa and Char Crdies, 





. Price One Shilling. EACH DESIGN ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENGRAVING, 
six a ey eee 
+ + 
COOKERYCARDS} twenty-eight Accdletoovh Designs 
FOR a s , ' 
THE KITCHEN In Tatting, Netting, Crochet, Knitting, — 
. Braid-work, Tape-work, Needle-etching, and Flemish Lace, 
1.—Fish.— 3 By Mrs. Warren. 
ee Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
jt 9: Comforts for Small I 1s. 0d 
4.—Vegetables. omforts for Small Incomes - : - - : - 3. Od 
5 AE rn ” How I Managed My House on £200a Year - : : 1s. Od. 
ae i How I Managed my Children - - + + = = 1s. Od. 
o. a and Pre- Twenty-eight Needlework Designs - - + =* =  1I1s.0d, 
2 Sixteen Designs for Safa and Chair Tidies - : . . ls. Od. 
BY MRS. WARREN Imitation of Oil Painting, without a knowledge of Drawing. 
Eéitor of the “Ladies Treasury.” 8 Engravings for Practice - - - - - - Is. 6d. 
3 ‘ ee tiie Cookery Cards for the Kitchen. A Set of Six Sheets of 
These wistie Bites oe excellent and Instructions = . : ‘é s a - - ls. Od. 
——_—__ A House and its Furnishings ; or, How to Choose and Fur- 
London, Bemrose, 21,Paternoster-row nish a House on Small Means - : - : . 1s. Od. 














London : BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row; and by order of all Booksellers. 


1 OP WARRANTED OCCICWUS. ECONOMICAL ARD UNADULTERATO 
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OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the day is 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODINE;; a few doses 

will cure all incipient cases. Caution—The extraordinary medical 
reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne renders it of vital importance 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold under 
the protection of Government authorizing a stamp bearing the words 
“Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without which none is genuine. 
See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the “Times,” 
July, 16, 1864. Sold in bottles, 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all 
hemist Sole urer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 

Russell-street, London, W.C. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
ee MEDICINES are in number Legion. 


From the ‘‘ Old Woman’s”’ remedies to those of the experienced 
physician, they mostly fail to be of general use. KAYE’S WORS- 
DELL’S P 
employed in the household, They are aperient, tonic, and invigo- 
rating. They are of purely vegetable origin, and may be used by 
either sex of ull ages. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 
1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depdt, 22, Bread-street, London, 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


IGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 

tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders ef the 
Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of s mild operation with the most successful 
effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 


Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 














ILLS, on the contrary, may be safely and universally | 


This day is published, price One Shilling. 


MELIORA. 


CoNTENTS, JANUARY, 1869:—I. Tle Limits of State 
Action. —II. Increased Pauperism and its Remedy.—III. 
Almanacks.—IV. A Chapter of Prison Discipline.—V. 
Our Canvass.—VI. Life at the Tail of Commerce in 
London.—VII, How Enock Sykes changed his opinion. 
—VIII. Selections.—IX. Notices of Books. 


London: 8. W. Partripez & Co., 9, Paternoster Row. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


5 hey excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
_ quickly relieved, and eured in a few days, by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the di attacking any vital part. 
Sold at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS combine 
both sanitive and sanative powers in a high degree. By the 
former term is understood their ability to preserve health-—by the 
latter their capability to restore health. With these remedies at hand, 
no invalid need be at fault to guide himself or herself safely through 
the many trials to which every one is subjected during our long and 
oftentimes ¢ inclement winter, Coughs, colds, ulcerated throats, 
diphtheria, whooping-cough, can be successfully treated by weil 
rubbing this Ointment upon the chest, and by taking the Pills. During 
damp, foggy weather, asthmatical sufferers will experience the utmost 
possible relief from the inunction of the Ointment, and all tender- 
chested persons will save endless misery by adopting this treatment. 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in ”!| cases 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Ae prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sanezs & Son, Epwazps & Co., Newszry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaxt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical — of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1255, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 








SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in ene sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 
without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 





SEWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 


These Machines were the First made and Patented in 
England, and sinco 1846 have maintained their pre- 
eminence. They are adapted for Mancvracturine and 
for Domsstic purposes, and range in prices from £5 5s. 
upwards. 











FOR FAMILY USE THEY ARE UNRIVALLED. 
ALL LOCK STITCH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES. 
Catalogues and Samples of Work sent free by Post. 


1, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS 
OXFORD STREET, LUNDON, W. 








OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH capa 


What Diseases are more fatal in their 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or a grt Affections ? ay rn a 
best remedy is ’KEATING’S COUGH LOZE NGES, which are daily 
recommended by the Faeulty—Testimonials from the most eminent 
of whom may be inspected. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1jd.; Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d,, and 10s, 6d. each.—T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St, Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists, &e. 





Scacz Lang, ayD Prospgect Street, HULL. 
81z,—I have great pleasure in giving my Testimony to the worth of 
your Lozen I have repeatedly used them for attacks of Cold 
during the winter, and have invariably found the best effects to follow, 
and have recommended them to others as being the best medicine for 
Coughs obtainable, 
T am, Sir, respectfully yours, 


Taomas Keatine, Ksq, GEORGE HESK. 





KEATING’S 
PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


LEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, &., aro instantly 

destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every other Insect, by 

this Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life; sportswen 
particular! will, therefore, find it invaluable, 

Sold in ackets, Is.; Tins, 2s, 6d. and 4s, 6d. each: or Is. Packets, 
free by post for i2 Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36, Also in 
Bottles, 1s, 2d., and with bellows, ls. 6d. and 3s, each, by THUMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E C. 


RED Lang, near Hicguwortn, WILTs, 
June 19th, 1867, 

S1g,—I am glad to inform you that your Insect Destroyi: 4 Pe wder 
has done its duty towards destroying Bugs and Fleas, and all s ts of 
other Insects, and, as it answers my purpose se well, I want an nother 
packet, if you please. With thanks, 


I remain, your humble Servant, 


To Mr. Kgatino. REUBEN ELDRIDGE, 





They Tuck, Hem, F 





THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
With the Latest Improvements, 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 


Easy to F peng simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 


ather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 


Sews with equal jor on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 


Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 


“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.”—Znglish Mevhanic. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 





143, Holborn Hill, London. E.C. 
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AVENS 


BY WADE 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STORY IS ENED 


FUTURE OF 
WRONG 


WHICH THE 
WITH A 


IN 


DOOR. 


It was in the month of November, and a dull, 
yellow fog lay dismally over London. Every- 
one who has lived in London knows something 
of the peculiarities of its fogs. Occasionally 
the streets are so obscure that traffic is almost 
at anend. Boys with links in their hands con- 
duct the bewildered passengers ; and in all the 
shops and offices the gas is lighted as at night. 
However, matters were not so bad as this on 
the day of which we speak, and the driver of a 
certain handsome carriage had no difficulty 
whateverin making his way along Regent Street. 

In this carriage were seated two persons. 
The elder, a lady of about thirty years, had a 
foreign and striking exterior. ‘The hot 
which burn over the south of France had given 
her skin that almost tawny hue which renders 
Her eyes were 


suns 


a face so singular among us. 
dark, with a perpetual fire ever flashing from 
their depths. Her attire was extremely beauti- 
ful, and it appeared to have a large claim « n| 
her attention. She was a French governess, | 
and her pupil sat at her side. i 

Abont fifteen years of age, with sunny blue} 


AND 





LILIES. 
ROBINSON, 
such an object as the eye delights to dwell on. 
But enough of this description, for Mademoi- 
selle Verger is pulling the check-string and 
speaking to the coachman. 

“T tink you passed it, Jones.” 

“ Perhaps I have, Mam’selle, but the fog is 
so thick it is hard to see.” 

“You better ask dis policeman,” said the 
lady, indicating the officer with a nod. 


J 


Jones obeyed, the policeman was explicit, and 


the interview terminated with the turning of 


the carriage towards its destination. Then, 
from the grandeur of Regent Street with its 
richly furnished windows, from the broad path- 
ways where, even on that foggy afternoon, 
wealth and beauty and folly were parading up 
and down—from all this rolled the stylish 
yrougham round a corner, and round another 


corner, till everything of wealth was left be- 
hind, and on either side rose some of those 
houses where in great London men and women 
fight with poverty, and fall and die, trampled 
in the dust by their gaunt foe. 

“Well,” said Ma 
pupil in French, “what kind of people can live 
in such a place as this? ” and she drew her lilac 
silk tightly around her with an instinctive 
motion, as if the “ kind of people” were already 


demoiselle, speaking to her 


eyes, a fair, radiant face, and an air of childish | in the carriage treading on and damaging her 
5 e ° ° . i °n e 
innocence and childish joy, Alice Moreton was | beautiful skirt. 


II. 
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Doubtless the street outside was not entic- 
ing. Shop followed shop of the most miserable 
description. Here a wretched pork-butcher, 
next a low hairdresser who pledged himself to 
make shaving a delight, then a baker’s shop 
whose appearance would assist in the ghastliest 
conception of what bread might be, and so on 
up the street; while an abundance of lodging 
bills on every side indicated how it was the 
fashion for misery to dwell in tenements rising 
story over story to the top. 

“Can we be going right? ’’ exelaimed Made- 
moiselle, with horror; “Iam sure I never was 
in a place like this before—were you, Alice ?” 

“Not often,” replied Alice, and she was 
thoughtful, watching at the moment some little 
girls playing on the flags. 

“ What on zarth are you thinking of, child? ” 
said her governess, surpriséd by her absent 
manner. 

“Twas thinking of our house at home and 
the look out on Hyde Park, and how seldom 
these poor little children have the fields and 
the trees and the flowers as we have. Oh, Made- 
moiselle, is there not a great difference P ” 

“Of course there is, of course there is,” 
answered the governess, hastily, still evidently 
annoyed with the street, and anxious about 
Jones going right, which he did not seem to be 
doing. Suddenly the carriage pulled up. 

“ Here we are,” said Jones, as he ran the 
whip into its place and prepared to descend. 
Of course the remark was not addressed to the 
ladies inside, and it is not likely that it was 
addressed to himself alone. But all the world 
knows how men who are much in the company 
of horses acquire a habit of talking to nothing 
and nobody. 

“ Well, this is something better, at least,” 
said Mademoiselle, as the door was opened. 
Then in English to Jones,—* You are sure dis 
is No. 31.” 

“ No mistake, Mam’selle, it is on the door.” 

Alice got out after her governess, and they 
both ascended the steps. 
at the door, which lay open, uncertain what 
course to take. Finally she stepped into the 
hall and knocked, and waited. 

After a moment the parlour door was sharply 
opened, and a small woman with red hair, in a 
perfect desolation of disorder, stepped out and 
demanded what they wanted. 

“Miss Miiler’s rooms,” said the French- 
woman, with her foreign accent. 

“Third story,’’ said the little woman, sharply, 
retiring as quickly as she had appeared, and 
slamming the door behind her. 

Mademoiselle looked at the not over-clean 
stairs with a glance of desperation, while she 


gathered up her lilac silk in real earnest, Alice 


Mademoiselle looked | 


followed her closely, rather frightened by the 
whole appearance of the place. They reached 
the third story, and Mademoiselle surveyed 
with an interrogating glance the three closed 
doors, which gave no indication for her guid- 
ance. 

“ What are we to do at all!” she exclaimed 
to her equally bewildered companion. “I am 
sure I never was in such a place before! Sup- 
pose we try this one.” 

Suiting the action to the word she knocked 
at the door of the front room, and waited a reply. 

“ Come in,” said a feeble voice. 

Mademoiselle opened the door and entered, 
followed by Alice. This was the scene which 
one glance of the eye took in :— 

A room more neat and comfortable than 
might have been expected in such a place. 
Chairs, table, and bed completely out of charac- 
ter in their cleanliness and respectability. A 
bright fire with a large arm-chair drawn close 
to it, and in the chair a feeble-looking woman 
whose appearance at once announced the lady. 
And, finally, a young girl seated on a stool at 
her feet, with a large book lying open on her 
knee. 

Mademoiselle had hardly time to think that 
she had entered the wrong room when her sur- 
prise was excited by an exclamation on the part 
of Alice, which was repeated by the young girl. 

“A tousand pardons,” said Mademoiselle; 
“T was looking for a person dat works for me, 
and I am come in here by mistake.” 

But the lady in the chair had no opportunity 
for replying, as Alice advanced to the girl, 
who had now risen from her seat, saying,— 

“ Geraldine, can it be you?” 

“Alice Moreton!” ejaculated Geraldine, as 
they warmly shook hands. 

A pause ensued. 

“You do not remember mamma,” said Gerald- 
ine, turning from Alice to the sick lady. 

“ Scarcely ; I had not the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mrs. Beauchamp frequently,’ and Alice 
bowed to Mrs. Beauchamp, remarking that she 
was sorry to see her so ill. 

While this was passing Mademoiselle stood 
silent, and the look of surprise on her face in- 
stead of diminishing seemed to increase. She 
| had a confused sense that she was not in Miss 
| Miller’s room, but where she was she was un- 
| able to decide. 

Alice now turned to her and said,—“ We 
| have made avery fortunate mistake. Mrs. and 
| Miss Beauchamp used to live near us in the 
‘Isle of Wight.” 


| “ Witl you not be seated?” interrupted the 





| movement of her pale, thin hand. 
But Mademoiselle declined, stated that she 











| invalid, indicating two chairs with a graceful | 
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was on business, again regretted her intrusion, 
conjectured that Miss Miller’s rooms must be 


at the back of the house; and told Alice she | has become a companion of mine that cleaves 
could remain with her friends while she was | closer to me than any friend I have except One. 
engaged in the workroom. ‘’o this Alice as- | Except One,” she repeated, and there stole over 
| her face an expression which Alice could not 
It may be necessary here to introduce a little | well understand, but it struck her as solemn 
Mr. Moreton, the father of Alice, | and holy. 


sented, and she retired. 


explanation. 


had a beautiful place in the Isle of Wight, to 
which it was the custom of his family to retire | Geraldine ; “she nearly breaks my heart.” 


in the summer. Not very far from their resi- 


dence there was a small church, of which Mr. | 
Beauchamp had been the painstaking minister. | 


Geraldine was the only daughter of this gentle- 

man, and she and Alice, from frequently meet- 

ing in their country life, had contracted a strong | 
friendship for each other. But when in the| 
summer preceding the events of our story, 
the Moretons had removed as usual to their 
beautiful retreat,’ Alice received the melancholy 
news that Mr. Beauchamp was dead, and that 
his wife and daughter were gone away. Since | 
that time she had often thought of Geraldine, | 
and had often wished to meet her again. But 
she had heard nothing of her friend till what 
might seem chance had brought them thus | 
suddenly together. Mrs. Beauchamp had now 
been for some months suffering from a linger- | 
ing inward disease, perhaps induced by the 
shock of her husband’s death. Since that 
event her income had been much decreased, | 
and, reduced to a comparative poverty, she had 

moved with a scanty remnant of her furniture 

to this single room in a wretched London} 
lodging-house. Geraldine was her only attend- | 
ant, who now with all the devotion of a daugh- 

ter’s love paid back some of the tenderness | 
which had shielded her infant cradle and guided | 
her childish feet. 


When Mademoiselle Verger had quitted the | of wonder. 
|incomprehensible, and after Mrs. Beauchamp 
surprise and regret that her friends should} ceased she made no reply. 


room, Alice was on the point of expressing her 


occupy such a humble position, but at once a| 
sense of propriety restrained her. She re- 


and inquired if she had been long laid up. 

“A long time, my dear,” replied the lady; 
“a good many months—long, painful 
months.” 

“ But I hope you are feeling 

“ Not any better.” 

“T trust you will soon,” 
low voice. 

“No, Miss Moreton, I do not expect that I 
shall ever be better again.” 

“ Does the doctor say that?’ 

“TI have not any doctorat present. I found 
it too expensive, and he seemed to do me no 
good. Geraldine takes care of me, 
nurse and doctor and all.” 


] . 
SLOW, 
r better ? 


,ina 


added Alic 





| your ignorance would do nothing but make the 
| blow heavier at the last.” 


| the 


| vation on another subject when she was inter- 
ferred instead to the illness of Mrs. Beauchamp, | rupted.by the entrance of Mademoiselle Verger. 


“ But you are not suffering now?” 
“T am never without suffering; suffering 


“Mamma is always speaking this way,” said 


“My darling child,” said Mrs. Beauchamp, 
turning slightly to her daughter and taking her 
hand, “it is better you should know it all; for 


Alice had been very much affected by what 
Mrs. Beauchamp said, and now that she saw 
tears on Geraldine’s cheeks she felt as if 
she could scarcely restrain her own. 

“T am so sorry to see you in this state, Mrs. 
Beauchamp.” 

“Tt is trying indeed, Miss Moreton, exceed- 
ingly trying to flesh and blood; but it is very 
well that we are not permitted to choose for 
ourselves. We sometimes think that is a curse 
which God intends as a blessing, and very often 
desire as a blessing what would indeed be a 
curse. Everything is equally good when it 
comes in the order of Providence. God is full 
of love and full of wisdom, and whatever He 
does isright. AndI have found that the effect 
of my sickness and suffering has been to strip 
away from life and death the falsehoods with 
which our evil hearts have covered them. It 
is my delight now to see God in all things, and 
there is scarcely a sweeter verse to me in the 
Bible than that which tells me a sparrow does 
not fall to the ground without Him.” 

Alice listened to all this with a new feeling 
To her it was in a great measure 





Geraldine had scarcely commenced an obser- 


>? 


“ And you are going so soon!” said Gerald- 
ine, with a look of dismay, as Alice rose from 
Alice directed an inquiring glance 


her chair. 
toward Mademoiselle. 





“ Dinner,” said Mademoiselle, firmly, taking 
. o 

out her watch and scrutinizing it. 

yin, Alice? ” 





“ And am I never to see you ag 
1: 


said Geraldine, mournfully. 
, . , 
“Oh yes, I shall certainly come to see you.’ 


“ We are almost ashamed to ask anyone to 
come to see us, Miss Moreton, in this miserable 
place,” said Mrs. Beauchamp. 

“Oh, I don’t mind a bit. You know I have 
the carriage, and it is just the same to be driv- 


ing here as anywhere else.” 
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With a renewed promise that she would be 
with them again before long, Alice saluted her 
friends and retired with her governess. Made- 
moiselle was so occupied with the preservation 
of her skirts that she made no remark till they 
were comfortably seated in their carriage, and 
on their way to the West End. Then she broke 
out in French,— 

“Well, what on the wide earth is that riff- 
raff you have picked up with, Alice P ” 

“ Riff-raff; ”’ repeated Alice, in a tone of sur- 
priseand annoyance. “ You do not know what 
you are speaking of, Mademoiselle. Mrs. Beau- 
champ is the widow of a clergyman who was 
our minister in the Isle of Wight. They are 
highly respectable people.” 

“ Indeed,’ exclaimed Mademoiselle, “and 
what brings them to that abominable hole?” 

“TI suppose they must be poor,” said Alice, 
in a low voice. 

“ Well, and if they are poor that is enough. 
You have a proverb in your language that 
‘birds of a feather flock together,’ and it is my 
principle that birds with golden feathers should 
flock together. Think of you, the daughter of 
Mr. Charles Moreton, on visiting terms with 
people in a poor tenement house! ” 

Brought up as Alice was to consider wealth 
the all in all, there was a force in Mademoi- 
selle’s words which she could not easily resist. 
In her pleasure at meeting Geraldine, and in 
her promise to call on her again, she had felt 
and acted in a manner apart from her educa- 
tion, and in simple obedience to the dictates of 
her heart. And now that her governess brought 
out some of the axioms which she had always 
considered incontrovertible, she was startled to 
find herself in the wrong. For we sometimes 


| act from education merely, and sometimes from 


the heart—what we do from education is most 
likely to be wrong, but there is usually truth 
in the whisper of the heart. 

Mademoiselle talked a great deal more and 
Alice listened silently, for a new thought was 
dawning onher. She got her first glimpse into 
the vain absurdities which separate those who 
have money from those who have not. Without 
thinking at the time from whom her teaching 
had come she felt that her teaching was wrong. 
It was simply the triumph of common sense 
and humanity over inhumanity and common 
nonsense. And yetit is a grave consideration 
that not many in the higher positions ever gain 
the triumph this young girl gained with a few 
true beats of the heart which God had given 
her. 

On went Mademoiselle, sometimes in French 
and sometimes in English, talking of this and 
talking of that. And on went the carriage 
under the guidance of Jones, making wonder- 





ful escapes from collision with omnibuses and 
terrific waggons. Andon went the day, slant- 
ing to the west, and lifting aside the veil of fog 
to throw one red look down upon the world. 
Till through all the hurry and noise, the clatter 
of Mademoiselle, and the clash of the street, 
Alice rejoiced to feel herself at last at 
home. 

But here we must pause for a moment or two 
to say a word about Alice’s father. Mr. Charles 
Moreton had been what is called a decidedly 
successful man. He had not exactly arrived 
in London, like some, of whom stories go, with 
a few pence in his pocket to commence his 
business career; but he had taken his place at 
the desk as a merchant’s clerk, and from that 
position, by industry and temperance and in- 
tegrity, had raised himself to what he was at 
present. His place of business was large, his 
connection was ever increasing, and all the 
world knew that his name was as good as the 
bank. Perhaps this success had done some- 


thing to inflate Mr. Moreton with an idea of 


his own importance and ability. In the office 
and warehouse among his clerks he bore him- 
self with a distant superiority. None of his 
dependents ever felt that they could come close 
to him, and none of them ever dreamed of de- 
siring to do it. So that on the whole in his 
own establishment Mr. Moreton was more 
feared and respected than beloved. 

When Alice was three years old she lost her 
mother, a loss whose magnitude she only now 
commenced to feel. She had a brother three 
or four years older than herself, who was at 
present finishing his education at a first-class 
school in the westof England. Mr. Moretion’s 
family circle therefore was a small one, but had 
been increased some months before by the 
addition of Mademoiselle Verger, who had 
spent these few months in teaching those 
around that it was impossible to love her. 

It was dark. Alice had taken off her things, 
and she sat in the luxurious drawing-room 
which was only lighted by the flickering of the 
fire. She had ample subject for thought in the 
events of the day. To-Geraldine during their 
short acquaintance she had become strongly 
attached; and it gave her very great pleasure 
to think that their intimacy was about to be 
renewed. But ever with this pleasant fancy 
the words of Mademoiselle would keep press- 
ing into her mind. She wished she had not 
heard them, and vainly endeavoured to dismiss 
them from her thoughts. She was aroused by 
a loud voice down stairs inquiring, “ Where 
is Miss Moreton?” and with joy she rushed 
out to meet her father. 

Mr. Moreton was excessively fond of his 
daughter. Perhaps one reason for this lay in 
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” 


the fact that Alice had the form and features] ‘“ Yes, don’t you remember, down at —— 
of her mother. But there was another and | “To be sure, to be sure; Iremember. Poor 
stronger reason still in the gentleness of Alice | Beauchamp is dead, is he not?” 

herself, and in her winning carriage towards “Yes, he has been dead some time, but I saw 
her father. He now entered the drawing-room | Mrs. Beauchamp and Geraldine to-day.” 

with one arm thrown round his daughter's} “And pray where did you see them? I 
waist and the other clasping her hand—not a| believe Geraldine was a favourite of yours?” 
bit like the pompous gentleman who half an | “Yes, papa, I was very fond of Geraldine; 
hour before had frozen his clerks into a respect- | but I don’t know the name of the place where 
ful silence by his presence. | 1 saw them.” 

“Tam so glad, papa, to see you home once} “ Indeed, sir,” broke in Mademoiselle, vigor- 
more. I can put up well enough with Made- | ously, “it was no place for your daughter.” 
moiselle during lesson time, but to be with her| “And who took her there? ” demanded Mr. 
the whole day is perfectly dreadful.” | Moreton. 

“Tush, tush,” said her father, placing his} Mademoiselle was compelled, awkwardly 
hand on her lips, “ you know what my wish is | enough, to admit that she hadtakenher. But 
on that subject. You must not speak of} she dashed at once into explanations. 
Mademoiselle in this way, Alice; she is very} “I had no idea of de place—pas une idée. 
anxious for your improvement if you will let|I should not have gone if I had. Oh, que 
her improve you.” c’etait horrible. And dese Beauchamps are 

“ Well, papa, I only want to say how delighted | not nice people for Mademoiselle Alice! dey 
I am to have you here again. If you wish I} are miserably poor.” 
will tell you that I love Mademoiselle, though| ‘ Miserably poor!” exclaimed Mr. Moreton, 
that won’t make me love her a bit; nothing in | viewing the subject from the platform of money- 
the world could do that. I am so glad to see | making which he usually occupied. 
you.” “Indeed, papa,” said Alice, “it quite grieved 

“ And I am glad to see you, little daughter.” | me to-day to see them as they were, and to 

He was now sitting on the sofa and she was | think of what they once had been. Poor Mrs. 
sitting at his side. Then the great pompous| Beauchamp is very ill, too; I am sure she is 


gentleman spoke again. dying. 1 pity Geraldine so much.” 
“Who is it papa loves best in allthe world?” | “Tut, tut, my little daughter, these are no 
“Let me see,” said Alice, pretending to} sights for you to be seeing. Iam sure I am 
think; “why, Charles, I suppose.” | very sorry forthe Beauchamps. He was anice 


“ Well, yes, papa is very fond of Charles; | fellow, and she was quite the lady. You must 
but there is some one that he loves more than] keep away from all such sights, Alice.” 
Charles.” “Oh, papa, you know I am so fond of Geral- 

“Who can it be?” said Alice, and a roguish | dine.” 
smile flickered on her lips, “ Mademoiselle} ‘But Geraldine is no fit companion for you 
Verger?” now, my dear.”’ 

“Mademoiselle Verger!’’ almost shouted| “So I told her dis day,” broke in Mademoi- 
Mr. Moreton. selle, directing a triumphant glance at Alice. 

“Yes, sir, I am here,” replied that lady, who| ‘And why not?” said Alice, with the tears 
at the moment entered the drawing-room. in her eyes. “ Geraldine used to be better than 

“Oh, you are here,” exclaimed Mr. Moreton, | me in everything. I amsureshe is more lady- 
rising; “I am sure dinner ought to be up.” | like than I am; she played the piano better, 

At the moment the dinner-bell rang. Then] she sang better, she spoke French better, and 
the company formed itself into the usual pro- |} everyone used to say that Geraldine was so 
cession. Mr. Moreton presented his right arm | clever; and I am sure I am not clever.” 
to Mademoiselle, and Alice took his left. And “Well,” said Mr. Moreton, with great em- 
three-abreast down the broad stone stairs they | phasis, “what a marvel this Geraldine must 
went, their steps silent on the thick carpet.|be! But, at the same time, my little daughter 
When dinner was fairly commenced Alice had | must let her father think for her. I quite be- 


plenty to say. lieve that Geraldine is a very nice girl, but you 
“ Do you know who we found to-day, papa? | will understand more about position by and by 
Guess, and I am sure you won't guess it.” than you do now, Alice. Geraldine is not in 


“Very likely, for I am no hand at guessing. | the position to mix with you. When she was 
But tell me who it was.” in the Isle of Wight it was a very different 

“Mrs. Beauchamp and Geraldine.” thing.” 

“ Beauchamp—Beauchamp,” repeated Mr.| “I am sure I hate position,” said Alice im- 
Moreton, as if endeavouring to recollect. petuously. “Does my being rich make me one 
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bit better than Geraldine. It is all humbug,” 
she added, with a burst of temper. 

Now Mr. Moreton loved his daughter very 
much, but he was also a man that had a will of 
his own. He said, firmly,— 

“ Whether it be humbug or not, Alice, you 
must see the Beauchamps no more.” 

“Tam sure I hate position and everything 
about it. I wish I was poor to-night with all 
my heart,” and rising from the table she ran 
out of the room in tears. 

Mr. Moreton was terribly upset to see his 
daughter in such a state, yet he would not 
yield to her an inch. He also rose from the 
table, and addressing the governess, ex- 
claimed,— 

“This is all your doing, Mademoiselle. When 
I confided her to your care I thought she was 
safe.. You should not have allowed her to meet 
these people,” and with this unreasonable re- 
buke he strode out of the room. 

“ Ah, oui,” cried the governess, bursting 
into tears, “c’est toujours moi— toujours 
moi.” 


CHAPTER II.—A FIRST CHARGE IN THE 


BATTLE OF LIFE. 


GERALDINE BEAUCHAMP was a very superior 
girl. She was gifted with one of those minds 
which, in either man or woman, is very rarely 
seen, but which, wherever seen, commands 
respect, by its own inherent power. In her 
early childhood her temper had been perfectly 
intractable, and had caused her parents a 
great deal of trouble, and a great deal of 
anxiety. But the wise treatment of these 
kind parents, with God’s blessing, had com- 
pletely cured this evil; and for two or three 
years before her father died, she had been his 
pride and his joy. In every branch of study 
to which she had given attention, her profi- 
ciency was remarkable, and in class she had 
always surpassed those girls who were many 
years her seniors. Her mind was quick and 
intelligent, and a glance into a subject sufficed 
to convey to her its attitude and bearings. 
In addition to this the careful moral training 
which she had received already showed its 
precious fruits. * 

A day or two after the unexpected visit of 
Alice Moreton, Mrs. Beauchamp experienced 
a sudden change for the worse. It was in the 
early morning; the feeble night-light was 
slowly fading at her side, and so ill did the 
poor lady feel, that she could not resist the 
conviction that she was about to die. As well as 
she was able, she stretched out her arm and 


alarmed, dressed hastily, and wanted to go at 
once in search of a doctor. 

“No, Geraldine,’ said Mrs. Beauchamp, 
“you shall not; in any case I do not think a 
doctor can assist me. Poor nature is nearly 
worn out, and only the God of Nature could 
restore it. Give me a little wine.” 

“There is no wine, mamma,” replied Geral- 
dine in despair; “you took the last before 
going to sleep. Iam so sorry I did not get 
in more.” 

“ My dear daughter, it is no matter. One 
thing is much the same as another to me— 
anything at all to wet my lips.” 

Geraldine gave her a little water, for she had 
nothing else. 

“ Perhaps this feeling may he the result of 
nervousness; I think I feel rather less faint. 
It pains me to have disturbed you, Geraldine ; 
come to bed again.” 

“Not at present; I could not go to bed at 
present. I shall sit down beside you.” 

Her mother took her hand, and looked fondly 
into her face. 

“You have been very good to me, my 
daughter, during this tedious illness. No 
mother ever had a better child.” 

“Indeed, I have not been as good as I 
ought to have been. Would it not be shock- 
ing if I was anythingelse? Shall I read any- 
thing to you, mamma P” 

“ Read me my own psalm,’ 
woman. 

Geraldine opened the Bible, and read, 
through her flowing tears, the glorious words 
of the ninety-first Psalm. 

“How sweet, how strong they are,” said 
Mrs. Beauchamp. 


, 


said the dying 


in which the human is nothing, and the Divine 
is all. For myself I have no fear; I feel I 
can trust God with everything. Any fear I 
have is on your account, my child. I wish I 
could only confide to Him your temporal things 
as I can my own Eternal.” 

“Oh, mamma, I do not think of myself at 
all. I know I shall be provided for. But it 
does trouble me that this should trouble 
you.” 

“God is all-sufficient,” said Mrs. Beau- 
champ. “Ifit were not for the thoughts I 
have of God this morning I should be miser- 
able indeed. He has brought me to this, that 
I must trust you to Him without seeing any- 
thing. It almost seems as if He were giving 
me a last lesson in faith by making me literally 
walk upon the air. With my own life my 
annuity will cease; in a day or two you will 





touched Geraldine, who was lying at the other 
side of the bed. ‘The young girl, greatly | 


receive the next payment, and that will be the 
last. Beyond this I see nothing.” 
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“Do not be thinking of me, mamma; I 
know I shall be rightly directed.” 

“T cannot help thinking of you, my child; 
I only wish I could think of you with greater 
faith. I have prayed much for you of late, 
and on Wednesday last I felt a strange con- 
fidence springing up in my mind that God 
would take care of you. Just then the door 
opened and I saw your old friend, Alice Moreton 
standing outside. It seemed to me like an 
answer to my prayers, like an assurance from 
God that He had heard me. I do believe that 
you will yet be blessed in temporal things 
through that visit.” 

Mrs. Beauchamp was not able to speak any 
more; already she was quite exhausted with 
what she had said. Geraldine sat watching 
the pale face of her mother as she sank into 
an uneasy slumber. A couple of hours passed 
by, and the early day entered the room, and 
displayed the features of the sufferer, very 
much more pallid and worn than usual. Gerald- 
ine was exceedingly frightened and scarcely 
knew what todo. She: finally resolved upon 
going for the doctor who had seen her mother 
before. 

But it is undesirable to conduct the reader 
through the painful particulars of what ensued. 
That evening Mrs. Beauchamp died. 

Then came the funeral, with all its dreadful 
accompaniments. Geraldine had met a simi- 
lar experience before, at the time of her 
father’s death, but her feelings on that occa- 


bringing Alice Moreton to see her. This 
person was advanced in life, and not at all of 
a genial disposition; but what she had of 
heart in her breast was moved by the affliction 
of the poor orphan, who occupied part of her 
own floor. She came in to see Geraldine, and, 
with a degree of forethought that no one would 
have suspected from her, insisted that she 
should sleep with her till after the interment. 
Geraldine obeyed rather than acceded, and 
Miss Miller treated her with such coldness and 
unconcern, that she was amazed at the former 
display of kindness. Immediately after the 
funeral Miss Miller ‘drily shook hands with 
her, wished her well, but assured her that she 
herself was too much engaged to have anything 
further to do with her. 

Left now really alone she began to examine 
her prospects, and to consider in what manner 
she should act. The stock of money which 
remained after all expenses were met was ex- 
ceedingly slender, and she saw at once the 
necessity of procuring immediate employment. 
But it occurred to her that meanwhile she 
could do very well with a cheaper lodging, and 
could also increase the contents of her purse 
by disposing ef her furniture. This she did 
in her simplicity, by ‘begging a broker who 
lived in the street to give her what he 
thought it was worth; so small was the sum 
he handed her that she almost regretted having 
parted with those articles, around which were 
clustered many memories of childhood. This 





sion had been very different. Their house 
had been a house of darkness, but she 
had sat at her mother’s side, and they had 
mingled their tears together. And when the 
morning of the interment had arrived, and her 
father’s remains had been carried away, it was 
something to turn and cast herself into the 
arms of one whom she loved more than all the 
world beside. Everything was very different 
now; she wept, but wept alone. There was 
none to share her grief, there was none to 
feel for her, none even to know of her sad 
position. A hundred times she repeated to 
herself with a bursting heart, “I am now 
utterly alone; in the wide earth I have no 
single heart to love me!” 

Yet, in these darkest hours, she could even 
trace a use and a purpose, for, with a know- 
ledge that she was desolate on earth, her heart 
instinctively took wing to God. The remem- 
brance of what He is was the only thing left 
to her during these days of awful gloom. 
And from these great thoughts she drew a 
kind of courage which inspired her heart, and 
braced her for future effort. 

She owed somewhat to the kindness of that 


same Miss Miller who had been the means of | 
‘ 


business dispatched, she rented by the week 
a small top room, and had removed to it the 
trunk which contained her clothes, and what- 
ever else of the little household she desired to 
| keep. 

| Her great object now was to obtain some 
|employment adequate to her support; but, 
| ignorant as she was of the world, she literally 
| knew not what todo. Ofregistry offices she had 
never heard, and even of advertising understood 
| but little. Her desire was to obtain the situa- 
| tion of governess to some young children; at 
times even the thought of lady’s maid crossed 
her mind, but from this she shrank with a 
kind of abhorrence. Occasionally she reverted 
| to several of her father’s and mother’s relations 
with whom she had at one time been intimate, 
|and she even thought of writing to some of 
them a statement of her case, but only sheer 
| despair led her to form this plan; no sooner 
was it made than it was abandoned. None of 
| these persons were very closely connected with 
her, and without exception they had dropped 
| communication with Mrs. Beauchamp after 
her husband’s death, and the consequent 
| diminution of her income. 

On the second or third day after entering 
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her new lodging she was descending the stairs 
when she was arrested by the following inci- 
dent. A young woman before her dropped a 
basket she was carrying, and numerous small 
articles which it contained rolled about. With 
her native kindness of disposition, Geraldine 
at once hastened to assist in collectirg them. 
The stranger thanked her, and, as the work 
occupied a little while, they got into conver- 
sation. 

“TI think you have come to lodge in the top 
back,” said the stranger. 

“TI have,” replied Geraldine, somewhat sur- 
prised. 

“In that case we are neighbours, for I lodge 
in the room next to yours.” 

Even these few words were refreshing to 
Geraldine. Without asking any questions 
her heart went out to the person whom she 
had thus accidentally encountered. Further 
conversation followed. 

“ And you are living all alone up there ?” 

“T am all alone.” 

“We can be friends, then, for I am all alone 
too.”’ 

Geraldine never dreamed of finding fault 
with her new companion, when she passed very 
rapidly to inquire into her circumstances, and 
her mode of life. She told her all; that her 
mother was dead, that she was perfectly 
friendless, that she desired to procure a situa- 
tion, and knew not how to seek it. The 
stranger grew deeply interested. She declared 
she had never so taken to any one in her life, 
and even went so far as to assert that she 
already loved her as a sister. Geraldine was 
in no mood to notice these things, or indeed 
for anything but feeling happy that she had 
found a human heart to sympathize with her. 
Her own heart expanded, difficulties seemed 
to grow less, the clouds faded away from the 
horizon, and she tasted something, if not of 
happiness, at least of hope. 

“ Governess — governess — governess,” re- 
peated her new friend, thoughtfully, “ I almost 
think I can do something for you. Of course 
you have been at the registry offices P” 

“No,” said Geraldine, inquiringly. 

“Well, just come right away; a turn or two 
will bring us to one. You'll hear of the finest 
places in the land there.” 

Almost bewildered Geraldine accompanied 
her along the streets, until they reached an 
office where a number of persons were sitting 
and standing. Her companion made all the 


but did not know the street it mentioned. It , 
was no matter, said her friend, not the 
slightest matter; she herself would accom- 
pany her, and point it out. They had not very 
far to go, and when they arrived at the house 
the stranger said— 

“ Do you think you will be able to find ycur 
way back ?” 

“Yes, with a little inquiry, if I go wrong; 
how can I thank you for all your kindness ?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing if I can only assist you. 
T'll see you to-night, and hear how you get 
on.” 

With this she walked away, and Geraldine 
hastened up to the hall-door and knocked. 
Not till after she had done this did she think 
of examining the exterior of the house. A 
few glances told her that the possessor must be 
a person of wealth; and when the pompous- 
looking man-servant suddenly threw the door 
wide open, her eye lighted on the handsome 
and imposingly-furnished hall: Just at this 
moment she realized her position and her 
errand, and her heart fluttered with a nervous 
fear. 

‘Is Mrs. Blake at home?” she asked gently, 
referring to the piece of paper in her hand. 

“ Yes, miss.” | 
“ Can I see her ?” 
** Are you come about the governess adver- 
tisement ?” he inquired. 

“Tam.” 

“Then follow me, if you please.” 

He led her to the end of the hall, opened 
the door of a small breakfast parlour lined 
with book-cases, closed it again behind her, 
and left her alone. Geraldine sat down. She 
began to feel that she was already commenc- 
ing the rough battle of life, and some of the 








fears which had haunted her dear mother on 
her dying bed were now being too truly 
realized. But young as she was, trouble had 





already taught her what many, for the want 
of that stern teacher, never learn. Sheendea- | 
voured in everything to recognise the hand of ‘| 
God. And now, sitting in that little parlour, 
she lifted her heart to Him in earnest prayer 
that if it were His will He would open this 
place for her, and if it were His will He would 
close it. She waited for a considerable time, 
and began to wonder that she was left so long 
alone; then the door opened and a boy of 
about eight years entered the room with a 
hoop in his hand. He stopped as if surprised 
to see her, but was evidently troubled with 





necessary inquiries, and actually returned to 
Geraldine with the name and address of a 
person who was in search of a governess. 
Geraldine’s heart beat with joy at this unex- 


little of the bashfulness common to child- 


hood. 
“Who are you?” he asked, almost impu- 


dently. 








pected success. She read the slip of paper 





Geraldine strove to smile as she replied, 
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“Even if I told you my name you wouldn’t; “Ihave no one,” replied Geraldine, sadly. 
| In this crowded London I am alone.” 


< now me.” 
“ And what are you waiting for P” * And may I ask what brought you into 
9” 


“IT am waiting to see Mrs. Blake; your | this condition! 
mother, I suppose.” Geraldine saw very distinctly that Mrs. Blake 


“ And why do you want to see her?” was only pampering her own curiosity. She 
“T have business with her.” | therefore replied,— 
“I suppose you're one of the governesses.” “T do not think there is any use in my tres- 
Geraldine made no reply; but she had to | passing further on your time.” 

restrain herself from bursting into tears. | “I thought so,” cried the lady, “I thought 


“ Because if you are, I know you wont do;|so. I guessed the moment I entered the door 
you're not near big enough. The last we had|that there was something wrong with you. 
was twice your size, and she could make | An honest person is never afraid of having her 


nothing of us.” character investigated.” 
At this moment a lady entered the room,; “Oh, madam,” gasped Geraldine, who had 


and recognised Geraldine with a slight bow. | risen from her seat, and now felt as if she would 
The child she ad@gessed as her darling Sonny, | fall, “do permit me to retire?” 
and requested that he would leave the room. | “Most willingly,’ said Mrs. Blake, ringing 
“But I want to stay, mamma.” the bell with violence. “Ishould be ashamed 
“Oh go now, like a good child,” pleaded tio | to say before this poor child what I think of 
mother. | you.” 
“No, mother, I shan’t go; I'd like to hear,” The rest was like a dream to Geraldine. 


replied Sonny, giving indications that matters, /She remembered the beautiful hall, the tall 
if pressed, might result seriously. Mrs. Blake | servant, and the wide flight of steps that led 


then turned to Geraldine. |to the street. Almost unconsciously at first 
“ You look very young.” she tottered along the pathway ; but the fresh 
“So I was telling her,” said Sonny. air soon recalled her senses and her troubles. 
“ Now, my dear child, do keep quiet.’ Without paying any attention to the direction 


Oh, how heartily Geraldine wished herself i she pursued, she hastened on, as if only desirous 
once more in the street. of placing a distance between her and the house 
“May I ask your age?” | she had left. 
“T am seventeen, madam.” “This is dreadful,” she murmured to her- 
“Too young, I fear; what testimonials have | self; “what am I to do? It never crossed 
you P” }my mind about the testimonials, and I dare 
Testimonials ! Geraldine hardly knew what | not look for another place without something 
they meant. However she felt herself, at per- | of the kind.” 
fect liberty to say that she had none. | She hurried on, absorbed in meditations of 
“No testimonials!” exelaimed Mrs. Blake. | the most painful character. It seemed to her 
with surprise. “;You have somereference then?” | that the incident which had taken place not 





“No,” Geraldine said. |only darkened her earthly prospects, but even 
“You do not mean that there is no one | reached to her relationship withGod. “For,” 
who knows you !” | she thought, “did I not pray that God might 


“ Indeed, madam, I am perfectly unknown.” | direct in the matter, did I not put it into His 

“And what do you come here for?” cried | hands, and yet has He not forsaken me ?” 
Mrs. Blake, almost angrily. “How do you} Then the black, cold thought came about 
expect that a person like you will be taken into | her soul that perhaps, after all, God did not 
a respectable house ?” |interfere with the things in the world, and 

“Madam,” said Geraldine, somewhat kin-/| that she was alone here, a feeble waif, to be 
dling, “I ama clergyman’s daughter; and I | tossed by the waves, and to be blown by the 
scarcely think Lover-rated myself in supposing | winds. 


that I was fit to be your governess.” | And when this thought had taken posses- 
“A clergyman’s daughter,” repeated Mrs. | sion of her mind there stole upon her such a 
Blake, “you have friends then ?” }aenen of terrible solitude, as it was strange to 


“If by friends you merely mean connections, | feel with crowds of men hurrying around her 
I have many of the highest respectability; if|on every side. But it was a feeling which did 
by friends you really mean friends, ! am friend- | not arise from isolation of the body, but from 
less, for I am poor. isolation of the spirit. Hitherto she had borne 

“ Humph,” ejaculated Mrs. Blake, doubtfully, | about with her a sense of the presence of God, 
“but surely you are not perfectly alone, you|but when this great atheistic doubt came 
have some one with you.” feotcnas across her heart it was like a thick 
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cloud, that shut the heavens out from her 
view. 

She still walked on, unconscious of what she 
was doing, till the fading light and a sense of 
fatigue admonished her to seek her miserable 
home. Where she was she knew not, and it 
was quite a blessing to her that the necessity 
of finding her way called off her thoughts from 
the subjects on which they had been dwelling. 
It was completely dark before she reached the 
street in which her lodging was situated. She 
had scarcely closed her door, and lighted a 
candle, when she heard a light knock, and her 
companion of the morning, whose name she 
afterwards learned was Eliza Smith, entered 
the room. 

“Well, what luck ?” 

“T didn’t answer,” said Geraldine, who was 
glad to see one who had taken an interest in 
her. 

“ And why not suit?” 

“T believe I am too young, and besides I 
have no references.” 

Her new friend expressed considerable regret 
on account of her ill-success, and remained 
with her for some time, learning from the in- 
genuous girl all the particulars of her case. 
She promised that on the ensuing day she 
would do what lay in her power to assist her 
in further effort. 

But we hasten over the events of several 
days, which, if related in order, might be 
tedious to the reader. They were to Geraldine 
perhaps the darkest days she had ever spent, 
for hope of every kind whatever had disap- 
peared from her heart. Uniform failure 
attended each effort, her plans ended in 
nothing, and all the world seemed to be banded 
against her. 

Sitting one day in this deplorable state of 
mind, wishing that she had never been born, 
or else that death would come and be her 
friend, she was startled by the sudden entrance 
of Miss Smith, her face quite beaming with 
oy. 

“ Well, there you are moping, and you don’t 
know what I’ve been away getting for you!” 

“T have nothing to do but mope,” said 
Geraldine, whose interest was slightly awa- 
kened. 

“Oh, you’re as good as settled.” 

“ Settled ?” 

“Tt’s all right; I have got you a stunning 
berth.” 

“You have,” cried Geraldine, incredulously. 

“ Yes, but you mustn’t lose a minute; clap 
on your bonnet and away with you. There, 


never mind settling anything; leave the room 
as it is—I’ll take care of it till you come 
back.” 








“ And where am I to go P”’ she asked, getting 
ready in haste. 

“ Here’s the address on this bit of paper; 
it’s a good piece off—beyond Stockwell; you 
must make your way down to Charing Cross, 
and take a Clapham omnibus.” 

“But what am I to doP Do you mean 
that you have really got the place for me ?” 

“ Oh, you may say it’s all fixed. I’ve seen 
the lady myself, and described you to her. 
She is in raptures about you, and thanked me 
a thousand times. You will only have to 
teach one little girl, and she’ll be just like 
your sister. You'll not be an hour in the place 
till you'll feel just as much at home as ever you 
did in your own house.” 

Bewildered with surprise, with excitement, 
and with joy, Geraldine started, lighter in 
heart than she had for some time been. The 
description she had received of the place, and 
of the persons, awakened all her hopes. She 
began to experience emotions of gratitude to- 
ward the Being whose providential presence 
she had before rejected. As she rolled along 
in the omnibus, everything seemed fitted to 
agree with her joyous mood. It was a bright 
winter day, and the sun was beaming from a 
cloudless sky. As she got farther and farther 
from London, her eyes, so long accustomed only 
to the streets, reposed with delight on every 
patch of green. And even among the branches 
of the naked trees which stood in the enclo- 
sures before the houses on each side of the 
road, there seemed something like a promise 
of the coming spring. She thought, as she 
alighted from the omnibus, “ What a lovely 
place to live in!” 


She had some difficulty in finding the terrace } 


she wanted. When she did find it she was 
perplexed by the discovery that it contained a 
good many houses, while her friend had given 
her no number. However she had the lady’s 
name, and summoning resolution she proceeded 
to inquire from house to house. She was un- 
successful, and one or two servants even in- 
formed her that there was no such person 
living in the place. Notwithstanding this, she 
satisfied herself by going regularly down the 
row, and then stood perplexed and uncertain 
what to do. She finally concluded that she 
had the name of a wrong terrace, and that it 
would be better to hasten back to London and 
get the mistake rectified. Accordingly she 
took the first omnibus, and, in a frame of 
mind somewhat less happy, returned by the 
way she had come. 

When she reached home, instead of going 
into her own room at once, she knocked at 
Miss Smith’s door. She waited for some 
moments, and receiving no reply, entered the 
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room. It was empty of everything except a 
few articles of furniture. As for the boxes 
and other effects of the young woman they had | 
completely disappeared. Confounded, and 
thinking nothing for want of knowing what to 
think, Geraldine passed into her own room. 

But horror now mingled with astonishment 
to find it in precisely the same state. The 
one large trunk which contained her clothes, 
her money, and numerous little family relics, 
was nowhere to be seen. For a moment ker 
head swam; was she in the wrong house ? | 
was she on the wrong landing? But the| 
truth was too palpable to be avoided; she had 
been foully duped and robbed. She sat down 
upon her bed and endeavoured to collect her 
thoughts. Could it be possible that her friend 
had so deceived her ? could it be possible that 
any human heart could be so cruel? Then 
she remembered that the loss of her trunk left 
her almost penniless in the world. She had 
made it a rule not to carry much money in her | 
pocket lest she might lose it, and she now | 
found that all she had in the world were a few | 
half-pence. 

While she thus sat realizing her dreadful 
position, her attention was arrested by a step 
upon the stairs, and immediately afterwards 
her landlady entered the room. She was a 
coarse woman, coarse in her form, coarse in 
her features, coarse in her voice, and altogether 
so externally repulsive that no one who looked 
upon her would think of expecting refinement 
in her thoughts or her actions. 

“Well, miss,” she said, abruptly, “rent day 
round again.” 

“ Some one has been here,” exclaimed Ge- 
raldine, “and stolen my things while I was 
out.” 

“Broke open the door,” cried the woman, 
somewhat surprised. 

“No, the door was not locked.” 

“ Ah, you left the door open then; a fool’s 
work has a fool’s pay. What else could you} 
expect ?” 

“T never thought of it,” said Geraldine, | 
mournfully. “My trunk is gone, and my 
money was inmy trunk. I have nothing left.” 

“Well, I’m sure I’m sorry for you,” said the 
woman. 

“ What ought I to do about it ?” 

“Well, you can go to the police-office if you 
wish. But, for my part, if I were you, I'd 
save myself the trouble.” 

“ But I have nothing without it. 
will become of me without money, 
anything P” 

“It’s a sad case, but you’re no worse than 
others; cheer yourself with that. Of course | 
you don’t want the room any longer ?” 
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What 
without 


fat all. 


j}and homeless, and houseless. 


;} even 


‘and to be a happy water-fowl. 





“The room!” exclaimed Geraldine, as the 
thought of being utterly homeless broke in 
upon her. “I must have some place to sleep 
in.” 

“ That’s all very fine,” cried the virago, “but 
I can’t afford to let my room to folks that don’t 
pay for it. As for you, I daresay you'll find 
a place to sleep without paying anything 
Everything suited to means, you 
know. My lord and my lady with plenty 
have their grand hotel, and humbler folks have 


| humbler lodging, and then there’s the poor- 


house for them that have nothing at all.” 

As she uttered these words there was an 
expression of brutal mirth upon her face that 
completely shocked the tender girl before her. 
Geraldine quietly rose from her sitting position, 
walked slowly from the room, down the stairs, 
and into the street, feeling, as she never had 
felt before, a sense of perfect desolation. 
IIIl.—LOVING HEARTS SEE IN THE 
DARKNESS. 


CHAPTER 


| ALmost unconsciously Geraldine turned her 


steps in the direction she had taken in the 
morning. She reached Charing Cross and 
wandered through the Horse Guards into St. 
James’s Park. The evening was serene and 
beautiful, and as the sun went down, he 
brightened everything, and changed the lakes 
into sheets of molten gold! Geraldine was 
touched with the beauty of the scene, but her 


| mind was little inclined to dwell on anything 
| save the one master-thought which possessed 


her. In the midst of that vast city, with all 
its wealth, and its grandeur, she was friendless 
On her way 
she had felt hungry, and had purchased a 
penny-worth of bread; and she was now 
frightened, in the presence of immediate 
poverty, to perceive how much she enjoyed the 
bread, and how necessary it was to her. 

As she passed along the broad walk she 
paused to gaze at the numerous water-fowl 
which moved merrily about on the sunlit 
surface of the water. She threw them crumbs 
of bread, and for some minutes was amused in 
watching their motions, while her features 
relaxed into a smile. But it was not 
possible for any length of time to forget the 
realities of her position. It seemed to her as 


| she gezed at the pretty birds gliding over the 
| smooth water, moving in and out among the 


rushes, and apparently untroubled by the 
cares and sorrows which harass the heart of 
man, that she could wish nothing better for 


| herself than to drop her existence as Geraldine 


Beauchamp, to go down upon the bright lake, 
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But this very train of thought was useful 
to her, for it was easy to pass from the fowls 
of the water to the fowls of the air, and to 
remember how Jesus has said that our 
Heavenly Father feedeth them, and that. we 
are much beter than they, Straightway from 
a branch overhead some winter bird spoke 
down into her heart. Perhaps he was glad in 
the bright sunshine of that evening, and his 
soul was stirred within him to prophesy of 
warmer suns, and of trees and flowers spread- 
ing in freshness and beauty across the land. 
She could not but think, “There he is, and 
here am I; I have a little money in my pocket 
and he has nothing at all, yet he is singing 
with merry heart while mine is crushed by 
despair. Besides, Iam much better than he 
is, and the God who takes care of the black- 
bird will not forget me.’’ 

Perhaps because there are no nests to be 
built, the winter is an idle time with black- 
birds, for every one knows how long they will, 
sit on the one branch looking about them and 
pondering, just as if there were nothing at all 
to do. It almost seemed that this fellow had 
got a hint about the little heart below, for he 
went off into quite an ecstacy of singing, as if 
he had forgotten himself, and brought out 
one of his spring songs before the time. To 
her it appeared that he sang of hope and of 
patience, of plenty and of joy, and of that one 
immortal love which folds about and watches 
over all. 

Then when his song was done away he went 


For a long time she walked and walked 
till her tender limbs were weary with the 
fatigue of the day. Then she endeavoured to 
rest herself by standing and looking in at the 
shop-windows, and there was something in 
this to amuse her, and to make her forget 
her condition. But as she paused by one shop 
door, gazing at a rich display of jewelry, a 
rough man came out, asked her what she 
wanted, and desired her to move on. ‘To one 
brought up as she had been, it was terrible to 
be thus addressed, and she fled up the street 
as if pursued. Quite naturally did the thought 
arise, “Let me go home, let me go home.” 
And never did she feel with such bitterness 
the truth that she was now without a home. 

The streets were less thronged, and the 
question as to how she would pass the night 
became to her one of urgent moment. Once 
more her mind ran over the persons she had 
known in London. There was her landlady 
whom she had just left, but it was useless to 
seek any assistance from her. There was Miss 
Miller, but she had no sooner thought of her 
than she heard once more her thin, dry voice 
informing her that she could do nothing further. 
There was Alice Moreton, but how could she go 
to beg relief from her, and she could not even 
recollect where she lived. Besides, she re- 
membered that Alice had never called to see 
her as she had promised. In addition to these, 
there was a step-brother of her father’s, who 
resided in Westbourne Park; but after her 
father’s death he had so decidedly cut off all 





with a sudden whir of wings, and she turned 
about again, quite lonely, to look at the water- | 
fowl. 

But the sun had already set, the strollers | 
in the park were commencing to disappear, 
and a creeping chill warned Geraldine that 
she had been standing too long beside the 
lake. She moved away and endeavoured to 
warm herself by quick walking. Buckingham 
Palace came into view, and the thought arose 
of all the splendour gathered within its walls, 
and of what a great thing it is to be a queen 
with plenty around, and no fear at all of ever 
coming to want. This was almost the only 
idea she had in connection with a queen, or, 
indeed, with anyone. 

When she came out from the park again 
into the streets, darkness was setting in and 
the lamps were lighted. She strolled slowly | 
along, gazing at the numerous passengers, and 
picturing to herself the various homes to, 
which they were tending. Homes where | 
there were warmth and shelter, homes where | 
there were peace and happiness, and above | 
all homes where there were kind friends and | 
love. | 


| case. 


; communication with her mother that he would 


not be likely now to take much interest in her 
At Camberwell there was a first-cousin 
of her mother’s, of whom she had never known 
much, and whom she had always regarded with 
dislike. Farther from London, at Harrow, there 
was another maternal relative, but even had 
she been able to go to Harrow there was nothing 
to induce her to make the journey. 

Still uncertain as to what she should do, and 
so completely fatigued as to be unable to walk, 
she was arrested by the sound of singing close 
at hand. Looking up she saw what she sup- 
posed to be a Methodist chapel. The sound 
did not proceed from the chapel itself but from 
a large room beside it, which was brilliantly 
lighted. “Might I go in?” she asked her- 
self, for during the past few hours a feeling had 
taken possession of her mind that she was ex- 
cluded from everything. She stood so long 
before the door uncertain what to do that the 
policeman who was on duty began to look at 
her very steadily, as if he suspected that all 
was not right. Finally she entered and crept 
into a corner to escape notice. ‘The room was 
well-filled, and a minister at the far end stood 
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behind a table presiding over what Geraldine | 
rightly judged to bea prayer-meeting. As she 
came in they were employed in singing that | 
beautiful paraphrase of the 90th Psalm which 
commences with the words,— 
“© God, our help in ages past.” 

This hymn Geraldine had learnt when she was 
a child, she had repeated it many times sitting | 
on her mother’s knee, it had been an increasing 
favourite with her as years went on, and now | 
as she listened to it, sung loudly and heartily, | 
it had more than the effect of cathedral music 
on her mind, for it flowed into her heart with | 
the crowding associations of the past, and with | 
its own sublime assertions of faith in the ever- | 
lasting God. So overpowered was she with | 
emotion and fatigue that she was compelled a 
sit down before the singing had concluded. | 
After this the minister read a portion of | 
Scripture, and spoke simply and sweetly on | 
the great truths of God’s love and Jesus’ sacri- | 
Then there were prayers offered which | 
as suitable to her 
She was | 


fice. 
seemed to Geraldine 
as if her case had called them forth. 
now able to pray as she had not done for many | 
days. There came a warmth down upon her | 
heart which melted away her coldness and her 
unbelief, and she felt had never felt 
before in her life that she could trust her all 
with God. 
Soon after this the minister closed the meet- 
Geraldine could have wished it to continue | 
refresh- 
ment for her body as well as for her soul. As 
she was passing out a gentleman stepped for- 
ward and shook hands with her, saying that he 
was glad to see her there and hoped to see her | 
there again. To the poor, friendless girl this 
little expression of interest seemed at ahaa 
almost priceless. 
Then again the dark lonely 
dreadful sense of utter desolation. 
And yet Geraldine felt that a had | 
passed over her during her stay in that little 
meeting. It has often been said that prosperity | 
and adversity are alike dangerous to the soul, 
though not in precisely the same way. The 
danger of prosperity is that it leads us to for- 
get God, and the danger of adversity is that 
it leads ustodoubt Him. To this latter danger | 
Geraldine had been for some time exposed, and 
in looking back now she perceived how much 
injury it had occasioned her. She felt that | 
during several days she had been living a life 
of gloomy doubt, that she had shut out God 
from His own world, and that she had gone up 
to the battle with her difficulties in her own 


case, 


she 


as 


ing. 
till midnight, for she had found in it 


streets and the 


change 


strength, neglecting and refusing His. But 
‘ } 
during the past hour all was changed. God | 


| merly done. 


had come back again, everything was filled with 

God, everything came out from God, and every- 
thing returned to God. If not happy, her 
mind at least was tranquil. 

As she resumed her wanderings she kept 

regarding the probabilities of the future. She 
could see nothing before her except starvation, 
and that seemed near at hand. But the thought 
did not now disturb her mind as it had for- 
She considered that if it were 
God’s will He could save her from starvation, 
and that perhaps it might even be His will that 
she shouid perish. 

Then all that she had heard about death by 
hunger rose in her memory. It was a slow 
death to be sure, but perhaps not an exceedingly 
painful one. In any case, whether the suffer- 
ings were more or less intense, three or four 

days would bring a termination to the misery. 
After that hunger could annoy no more, and 
thirst could annoy no more; after that the 


| friendless would be united with friends, and the 


homeless be led to the everlasting home. 

It was now growing late, and, faint and weary, 
she was obliged to sit down on a door-step to 
consider how she could procure a shelter for 
the night. The street was lonely, and it was 
perfectly delightful to lean her back against the 
hard stone and to close her eyes without fear 
of being disturbed. But so overpowered 
she with fatigue that she dropped asleep, her 
head supported by the iron railings. 

How long she sat thus she knew not, but she 
was roused by a voice, and she started up 
terror at seeing a man before her. 

“My poor child,” he said, tenderly, 
here at this hour of 


“ what 
are doing the 
night P 
“Oh, sir, I was tired, and when I sat down 

I fel! asleep.” 
““Who are you?” inquired the stranger, who 
gentleman with a tall, stooped 


you 


was an elderly 


| fieure. 


“‘ My name is Geraldine Beauchamp, sir.” 

“ But where do you live?” 

“T have no home, sir,” she replied, bursting 
into tears, for she was quite overcome by the 
few kind words. 

“No home, my dear child! 
you have no home? ” 

“My mother died a couple of weeks ago.” 

“ Have you no other friends ?” 

“No other, sir.” 

The gentleman paused, doubtful what to 
think or what to say. Geraldine’s appearance, 


How is it that 


| as well as he could discern it by the lamplight, 


induced him to trust her story, while the very 
singularity of that story induced him to 


| doubt it. 


“Who was your father, my child?” 
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“ He was a clergyman, sir.” 

“Where did he officiate ? ” 

“ His last church was in the Isle of Wight.” 

“You are an orphan, then, and completely 
without friends ? 
your father occupied such a position you could 
thus be left destitute.” 

Geraldine made no reply, it seemed only 
like part of the order of things at present that 
she should be doubted and disbelieved. Yet 
she never thought of moving away from the 
stranger, and he gave no indication of moving 
away from her. There was a lamp at some 
little distance towards which her face was 
turned, and the faint light sparkled in the 
tears that filled her eyes and flowed down her 
cheeks. After the pause of a few moments, 
during which he steadily regarded her, the 
gentleman said— 

“Ts this the truth you have told me?” 

She lifted her eyes and returned back his 
steady gaze while she replied:—“I have no 
one to vouch for the truth of my misery.” 

The gentleman paused again, looked at her 
attentively, then seemed to come to a conclu- 
sion in his own mind. 

He said, taking her hand in his, “I am very 
thankful that my steps were directed this way 
to-night. Come home with me, and my wife 
and I shall take care of you; to-morrow we 
shall see about what you ought to do.” 

“Oh, sir,’ cried Geraldine, quite over- 
whelmed, “I cannot express my gratitude to 
you. I was afraid I should be obliged to pass 
the night in the streets, for I had no money to 
pay for a bed. There was a time when I should 
have felt very much at receiving assistance 
from any one; but these feelings do not suit 
me now.” 

They began to walk, whither Geraldine 
knew not, and her new friend still held her 
hand tightly in his own. <A few minutes 
brought them to his house,and as theyascended 
the steps and knocked at the door, it seemed 
to Geraldine that her heart grew big with the 


But it surprises me that if 


especially during the past few days. <A gas 
branch hung from the ceiling, the walls were 
covered with a deep crimson paper, the furni- 
|ture was new and elegant, and a bright fire 
|imparted to everything a home-like aspect. 
Mrs. Stevenson was sitting in an easy chair 
with a book in her hand. She was an elderly 
lady, and her face somewhat resembled that of 
| her husband. Her appearance instantly pre- 
| possessed Geraldine in her favour. She rose 
jas they entered the room, and appeared sur- 
| prised at seeing a stranger. 

| “This,” said Mr. Stevenson, “is Miss Ger- 
aldine Beauchamp, a clergyman’s daughter. 
She is going to do us the pleasure of spending 
the night with us.” He accompanied his 
words with a look which said, “ There is more, 
but I shall tell you again.” 

Not a bit of stiffness was there about Mrs. 
Stevenson; she greeted Geraldine with as 
much freedom as if she already knew her. 

“Let me assist you in taking off your 
things, Miss Beauchamp. Oh, you look so 
dreadfully pale, I am sure you are tired. 
Never mind your bonnet and cape, I shall 
take care of them. Sit down in this easy 
chair and warm yourself—your hands are per- 
fectly frozen. I wish I had a better fire for 
you,” she continued, seizing the poker and 
working vigorously at the coals. “You see I 
was reading here and quite forgot myself.” 
Then a new thought seemed to strike the 
good lady, and down went the poker at once. 
“Tam sure you are hungry. We shall have 
something ina moment. What do you prefer 
for supper?” and she rang the bell as she 
spoke. 

“Oh, madam,” said Geraldine, who had 
hitherto been unable to get in a word, but 
had been perfectly at the mercy of Mrs. Ste- 
venson’s kindness, “do not allow me to dis- 
arrange you. I am content with anything at 
all. You have put me sitting in your own 
chair!” 

“Not the slightest consequence,” replied 
Mrs. Stevenson, now over at the sideboard and 





| 








feeling of gratitude to God which filled it. 
They entered a large handsome hall, and 
here Mr. Stevenson, for this was her friend’s 
name, removed his coat and hat. Geraldine | 
looked at his face, now uncovered under the | 
gaslight, and thought she had never seen so | 
sweet and benevolent an expression of coun- | 
tenance. When he had laid aside his things | 
he once more took her hand, and opening the | 
dining-room door led her in. | 
The first glance of the apartment conveyed | 
to Geraldine’s mind a sense of comfort and| 
even splendour, which could only be ‘accounted | 
for by remembering to what she had been} 
accustomed during the past few months, and | 


busy with spoons and decanters, “ I have been 
sitting all the evening, and it is good to get 
up and move about a bit. Much sitting is 
bad for any one, and I have always found it 
particularly bad for me. Now do get your 
feet up on the fender and warm them, for I 


} 
| 
know they are cold; never mind us, but make | 
| 
| 


yourself quite at home.” 

Geraldine thanked her, but her heart was 
too full to allow of much speaking. Every- 
thing around seemed like magic and enchaxt- 
ment. She two or three times thought soberly 
over the possibility of her being in a dream. 
Mr. Stevenson had been silent since his wife 
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had taken up Geraldine, and had occupied | 


himself sometimes in walking up and down the 


room behind where his protégée was sitting, | 


and sometimes in standing and gazing at her 
with that calm benevolent expression on his 
face which it was lovely to behold. 

By this time the supper-table was laid, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson sat down. Geraldine 
was uncertain what to do, but her uncertainty 
did not continue long, for the servant brought 
over a little table and set it down beside her. 

“ Now, you will just sit where you are, Miss 
Beauchamp, and get yourself quite warm. 
What shall I send you? Here is some hot 
pudding, some cold mutton, or, perhaps, you 
would like a little bread and cheese.” 

The fact of it was that Geraldine had com- 
pletely lost her appetite, and felt perfectly 
unable to eat anything, but after all Mrs. Ste- 
venson’s kindness she felt that she could not 
refuse. 

“ Are you a teetotaller, Miss Beauchamp ? ” 
inquired Mr. Stevenson. 

“No, sir, I am not,” replied Geraldine, 
smiling; and then she added, in explanation 
of her smile, “I always think that is such a 
funny word.” 

“ And what wine do you prefer?” 

“ Not any, thank you; I scarcely ever take 
wine.” 

“ Perhaps you are a teetotaller then without 
knowing it.” 

“Oh, do take a little wine this evening,” 
broke in Mrs. Stevenson; “it may keep you 
from catching cold. Let me give you some 
negus.” 

Once more Geraldine did not care to refuse, 
so she took the negus and drank it, and felt 
that it did her good. 

When supper was over Mr. Stevenson rang 
the bell for the servants, while his wife handed 
Geraldine a small Bible and asked her if she 
would care to read. As she took the book in 
her hand she could not help remembering that 
her own Bible, her father’s gift, which she had 
used so many years, had been among her lost 
and cherished articles. Singularly enough 
Mr. Stevenson chose the 90th Psalm, which he 
read in a very emphatic manner, as if he him- 
self wished to understand and feel every verse, 
and to make others understand and feel like: 
wise. When reading was concluded he offered 
prayer, not forgetting to ask a blessing on the 
stranger who was that night come to sojourn 





beneath their roof. After prayer Mrs. Steven- 
son said,— 

“Now, Miss Beauchamp, I am sure you are 
tired; so if you will allow me I will conduct 
you to your room.” 

“Thank you; but you make me quite 
ashamed of all the trouble I occasion.” 

“Tt is only a pleasure,” replied the good 
lady. ‘You see,” she continued, as she led 
the way up stairs, “here is our little green- 
house on the first landing ; not much, of course, 
now, but exceedingly pretty, I assure you, in 
the summer. Why, you seem hardly able to 
get up the stairs, you are completely worn out. 
Now, on no account do you hurry yourself in 
the morning; you may hear the breakfast-bell 
ringing for eight o’clock, but never mind it. I 
shall send you up your breakfast if you wish, 
and if you wish come down. Please yourself 
in everything; make yourself at home.” 

With the last words she conducted Geraldine 
into a pretty chamber draped in white,’ and 
brightened by a pleasant fire. “Now I shall 
leave you,” said Mrs. Stevenson, “for I am 
sure you are longing to be alone. Good night, 
and I trust to see you refreshed and strength- 
ened to-morrow morning.” 

When she had closed the door Geraldine 
stood for some moments looking quietly around, 
her heart filled with inexpressible emotions. 
So amazing had been the change in her con- 
dition that she had not yet realized it as 
truth. An hour or two before she had sat on 
a cold door-step, the night wind blowing on 
her, without shelter, without friends, and with- 
out hope; she was now in a warm and com- 
fortable room, the guest of kind and pious 
people, and no longer troubled by fears about 
the future. God had done with her as He 
had done with many another, both before and 
since the time of Job. He had gradually taken 
everything away from her; He had led her 
through one vale of sorrow after another, till 
it seemed she could go no deeper, and till the 
of death rose black and terrible 
before her. And just in that moment, when 
everything was at the worst, and when there 


was no hope of help, deliverance came in the 


very gates 


"9 
order of His providence; the doors of death 
sank down from her view; the darkness disap- 
peared; the valley was lifted into a plain, and 
she was saved. “Oh, that men would praise 
the Lord for His goodness and for His wonder- 
ful works to the children of men!” 
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OFF THE LINE. 


“ Orr the line, sir,” quoth the platelayer; she’s proves a very long round. He soon discovers 
off the line.’ He turned towards me and_/ that once off the line, a position thereon is not 
said, “ We'll get her on again easy enough | easy to regain. He will therefore, in all pro- 
with levers, please God. Ay, it’s no that | bability, find that he has been guilty of a very 
difficult to set an engine right; but when a/ serious error; the first consequence of which 
man gets off the line, Heaven help him!” is likely to be, that he will remain for a time 

He sighed, shaking his iron-grey hair, and |at least dependent on his friends, when he 
muttering, “ Ah, my poor Harry!” |ought to be earning his own livelihood. It is 








Then he went to work, while I thought that |curious to notice how as each succeeding year 
surely a truer word was never spoken. It is | passes over a young man’s head, it becomes 
an easy matter to get off the right track; a/more and more difficult for him to find per- 
very difficult one to regain it. How often,| manent employment. One profession admits 
both in the material world and the moral one, |0 member after the age of twenty-two. The 
a man’s path becomes uncertain and perplexed. | gates of some close at twenty-three, of others 
How often, in striving after a phantom, he|at twenty-four. Each birthday, as it arrives, 
looses his hold on a reality, waking, when the | bars one or more openings against him who 
vision has fled, to find himself off the line! | has started in life young, but is now off the 

I have met, in society, a man whose con- line. 
versation bespoke alike wit and learning. His| It is necessary for young men to impress 
| reasoning was powerful, his rhetoric superb. | upon themselves the fact that no position or 
It was a peculiarity of his remarks, that |0ccupation by which money can be earned will 
throughout them all there ran an under-|ever go a-begging. A vague idea is afloat in 
current of strangely bitter satire. Long after- |the brains of many, that nothing is more easy 
wards I heard his history. As a young man | than to find “something to do.” This is not 
he showed striking ability. His early efforts |in the least true. In these days there are far 
in public life awakened the pride of his friends, | more men than places for them. The most 
and forced applause even from unwilling lips. | unattractive employment will draw a crowd of 
But his temper was uncertain, and he was | competitors, if there be pay attached to it. 
remarkably obstinate. The end was that he| And the man who is fittest for the position 
suddenly threw up his office in a huff, to the | will be the most likely to get it—unless it be 
regret of every one. He has often tried to under Government patronage. 
regain his position, but in vain. All through The question naturally arises, How does it 
his best years he has remained shut out from happen that some men rather than others 




















public life—off the line. Others made their should find themselves at a standstill, just 
débuts along with him, who did not possess a'| when they ought to be pressing energetically 
tithe of his ability. These latter have now forward? It is of course evident that much 
progressed far. One has been made a bishop, depends on the care and wisdom displayed in 






























































another expects to be in the next Cabinet. Do the choice of a young man’s profession. If 


you wonder at my friend’s cynicism? I do 
not; nor will any one else who has been off 
the line. 


parents will early study the natures of their 
children, they will spare themselves much 
trouble in the end. Certain dreary follies 


In a case like this, however, such a check,|come to one’s ears sometimes, which show 
although it may be a grievance, is not a disas-| that boys are not unfrequently regarded as 
ter. The wealthy gentleman can solace his | pieces of mechanism capable of exerting them- 
leisure with art and music, with the improve-| selves with equal effect under any conditions. 
ment of his estates, or the sports of the field.| Perhaps there is not a more mischievous ab- 
It is among the middle classes and the lower | surdity extant. One hardly knows whether 
ones that a man finds it really a calamity to/to laugh or cry, on hearing that a worthy 
be off the line. A youth becomes dissatisfied | gentleman has determined to educate one par- 
with his profession after remaining in it for a| ticular son for his own profession, without 
few years. The pay is bad, perhaps, or the | paying any regard to the boy’s inclinations. 
promotion slow. He thinks that he can easily | It is not very wonderful if a man so circum- 
“better himself”? as the saying is; and,/stanced shake off the fetters which he hates, 
allured by some vision which seems to pro-| directly he is freed from parental control. 
mise a short cut to prosperity, he leaves his | But this subject is beset with difficulties ; 
trade or profession. In general, the short cut|and true as the foregoing remarks are, it is 
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also certain that: parent#*must be most care- 
ful as to the value at which they estimate the 
expressed wish of their son, with regard to his 
profession. In truth, it is at all times rather 
difficult to ascertain whether a boy’s choice be 
really the expression of his natural wishes 
and requirements; for, on the other hand, it 
may easily be the result of some circumstance 
which is purely factitious, such as the influence 
of a stronger character. If the wish which 
leads to his choice spring from a cause like 
this, both alike will in all probability prove 
transitory. There is, therefore, every likeli- 
hood that after a short trial of his chosen 
profession, he may be compelled to throw it 
aside as unsuitable to him. Consequently, in 
early manhood, he will find himself without 
settled occupation or income, when he should 
be earning a considerable part of his own 
livelihood. 

This misfortune does not invalidate the 
honesty of his previous decision. Probably 
it was the result of such self-examination as 
was possible to him at so early an age. The 
temporary influences which swayed him were 
too subtle for his perception, though they 
alone spoke through his lips. 

A key to many suck difficulties may be 
found in the love of imitation. This charac- 
teristic is especially strong when imagination 
begins to dawn. It is needless to bring for- 
ward instances of so well-known a fact. The 
result is, that if a boy be long under the in- 
fluence of any one, engaged in an active pro- 
fession, for example, he will certainly con- 
ceive a longing to enter the same himself; 
and this even though it be in reality very 
much opposed to his own real tastes and 
desires. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is not diffi- 
cult to account for the love of a seafaring life, 
which seems to fasten on every boy sooner or 
later. I have been much struck by observing 
that a larger proportion of sailors leave their 
original employment than of men who enter 
any other profession. This may easily be ex- 
plained. Sailor life is remarkable both for the 
early age at which it is commenced, and for 
the difference between its promise and its 
reality. 

Such influences as those which I have 
noticed, can be allowed for in estimating the 
value due to a boy’s expressed wish at a 
given moment as an exponent of his real 
desires. But some others are hardly trace- 
able, save by their operation. 

I am acquainted with a gentleman who is 
now devoted to study, and cares little for out- 
door amusements. His friends watch his eareer 


him, only a few years ago, an enthusiast about 
cricket, an excellent runner, and not much of a 
student. He was originally thought peculiarly 
fit for an active profession; now, it is difficult 
to believe that such an opinion could ever have 
been entertained. 

Doubtless so great a change is the result of 
causes equally distinct, though not equally 
easy to discern. Perhaps there may be some 
one living who can point out the moment at 
which this transformation in my friend’s cha- 
racter began, and the influences under which 
it was operated. But to have foreseen it 
would almost have required the gift of pro- 
phecy. His lot in the active profession for 
which he was originally destined might there- 
fore have been most unhappy, without blame 
becoming attached to any one. 

It seems, then, that the wisest calculations 
and the greatest watchfulness may in this 
matter fail of their object. And truly such 
an admission is nothing more than a repetition 
of the old, old saying, that “God’s thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, nor His ways as our 
ways.” And if in spite of every effort there 
comes a reverse, then let us take patiently to 
heart the lessons taught by Disappointment. 
Perhaps we have much to learn from her while 
we are off the line. 

Considered apart from the purely pecuniary 
necessity for getting on in the world, a few 
months’ experience of standing still therein is 
far from being an unmixed evil. 

You, my friend, used in former days to be 
not a little bumptious—justly self-confident, 
you called it. Suddenly you found yourself 
off the line, and had to watch your contem- 
poraries spinning ahead of you, none the worse 
for your absence. Yet you used to think 
yourself a person of some importance in your 
own little sphere, and have wondered how in 
the world you could be spared. Jones now 
fills the post which you lately held, does he 
not? And other people seem to be satisfied | 
with his way of doing business, though doubt- 
less you can show conclusively that he is a 
blunderer. Ah, my friend, don’t snarl at your 
luck; be very thankful that you are off the 
line. 

Or if you feel inclined to be discontented, look 
around and consider what has befallen some of 
those with whom you started in life. 

Not long ago a certain gentleman stopped 
for the night at the principal hotel in a large 
country town. After dinner he went into the 
billiard room to smoke a cigar. Several men 
were playing at the table; but in a short time 
the traveller’s eye became fixed on the marker, 
whose face was turned from him. A vague 
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seen the other before. This impression grew 
stronger and stronger; but the marker still 
kept his back studiously turned towards him. 
At last the traveller could stand it no longer. 
“Can you give me a cigar-light?” said he, 
touching the other on the shoulder. The man 
turned slowly round, and the two looked at 
each other in silence for a moment. “ Don’t 
appear to recognize me,” whispered the marker. 
“Tf you like, I will come to your room when 
this place is closed.” The hired servant and 
the fashionable gentleman had each recognized 
in the other a former schoolfellow and friend ! 
When they met in an hour’s time, the first 
words which passed were,“ We have all thought 
you dead, old fellow.’ ‘No such luck,” re- 
plied the marker. 

How many set out on life’s voyage, of whom 
one can only say that, after a certain period 
they were “never again heard of.” Perhaps 
the ship put to with prospects unusually bril- 
liant. There were cloudless skies, fair winds, 
a gallant crew. Kindly voices wished the cap- 
tain, “ God speed,” shouting from the shore 
words of counsel and warning. “Never heard 
of again.” Thus must we sum up the story of 
the voyage. May God have mercy on that 
vessel and her crew. 

There was one who commenced life a few 
years since with unusual advantages of birth, 
connection, and fortune. He was the favourite 
alike of the mess-table and of the drawing 
room. No one sang a better song, dressed 
better, or lost his money with more unconcern. 
Where is he now? As in the former case, his 
family are in doubt whether he be even alive. 
His friends are still young, but they have for- 
gotten him. His place knows him no more. 
I once met him unexpectedly in a small French 
town. But he shunned me and I lost sight of 
him again. 

Those who have been spared such falls as 
these may well thank Him who has preserved 
them from going thus fearfully off the line. 

Yet though the path may in general be 
tolerably plain, there are occasions in every 
man’s life when he feels doubtful whither to 
turn. And, too often, mental mists such as 
these arise from suspense and painful perplex- 
ity on theological subjects. Perhaps there 
never was a time when the true “line” with 
regard to religion was more difficult to perceive 
or more easy to swerve from. 

Consider especially our manifold disputes 
about names. 

One man looks daggers if he be called a 
Protestant. You beg pardon, and address him 
as a Roman Catholic. He looks a little more 
gentle, but signifies that you are still wrong. 
On inquiry it is found that he terms himself 








an “ Anglican Catholic.” That is his formula, 
and in its defence he fights many doughty 
tongue combats, wasting a vast quantity of 
useful breath. Much good may it do him. 
The printers would have but a poor prospect 
if all controversies which involve little save a 
name, were to cease from this hour. 

But in these remarks I do not at all wish to 
imply contempt for the trouble and anxiety 
which many honest young inquirers now feel 
about religious matters. Near the path of 
thoughtful youth sit vast enigmas like the 
Sphinx of old. You must solve them, if they 
meet you in the way, or the curse will follow— 
not less bitter than it was three thousand years 
ago. Some few may escape unquestioned. I 
believe God’s angels shield them as they walk 
in their sweet trustfulness through the mea- 
dows of Doubting Castle. And they, like 
Geraint, may “rest, well content that all is 
well.” But all others must solve the problems 
which confront them, and must solve them 
alone. 

‘*No man can deliver his brother 
Nor give to God a ransom for him ; 
For it cost more to redeem their souls, 
So that he must let that alone for ever.”’ 


No man can form your religion for you, any 
more than he can pass through the gates of 
death in your stead. Thus, then, let us. pray, 
—that to all earnest young hearts who seek 
and strive for light and wisdom, God in His 
own time may send good deliverance. 

Yet, perhaps, I may chance to help some 
one round a corner if I suggest that early 
religious troubles are often connected with 
mere words. It was said of Uncle Toby that 
«Twas not by ideas—by heaven—his life was 
put in jeopardy by words.” And the mis- 
fortune of that most worthy gentleman is by 
no means confined to him. In all abstruse 
speculation the terms by which inquiry is con- 
ducted are somewhat apt to run away with the 
inquirer. This danger increases in proportion 
to the slightness of our acquaintance with the 
subject of research, and the consequent want 
of precision in our ideas. If, therefore, we 
attempt to reason concerning the Deity, whose 
nature is almost unknown, we do so by means 
of words of which the meaning is, with regard 
to Him, most vague. Results arrived at by 
such a process are perhaps hardly worth the 
trouble of obtaining them. 

It is true that the uncertainty of language 
can be reduced toa minimum. And it is also 
true that most men by the time they cut their 
wisdom teeth, give up breaking their hearts 
over mysteries which they are not meant to 
understand. But I speak now to those, young 
in years and in experience, who spurn bounds 
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in their thirst for knowledge, and are daring 
even to recklessness in the flush of their 
strength. These are they who feel the light of 
intellect dawn like the day spring—whose 
souls are filled by the consciousness of capacity 
to do and to adventure. Do not tempt Provi- 
dence by forcing yourself to doubt the truths 
in which you have been brought up, out of de- 
ference to a friend, a social circle, a fashionable 
literature. But if questioning thoughts come 
across your mind, looking askance at you with- 
out your bidding, the case becomes different. 
Depend upon it, heaven sends no blessing on 
cowardice, physical or moral. So take the 
“whole armour of God,” and fare you forth 
bravely where He shall lead. The darker the 
pilgrimage—the steepertheascent—the broader 
and brighter will be the view from the hill-top, 
when it is obtained. 

But beware of sneering. 
the heart out of honest discussion, noble 
thought, heavenly aims. I do truly believe 
that Satan himself is an embodied sarcasm. 

Remember, too, that you must expect to be 
much baffled. The mind may soar like an 
eagle; but even imagination will faint and fail 
in the darkness which veils God’s throne. Do | 
you think this hard? Ah, it is the condition | 
of your being. But such failure is better than | 
most success. Weakness, felt and acknow- | 
ledged, changes to strength—out of perplexity | 
spring wisdom and charity. Moses came down 
from the darkness over Sinai—and, unawares, 
his face shone. 

You will indeed be called by many hard 
names. Ifyou disagree with a Scotch elder 
he will proclaim you a heathen. If your views 
do not coincide with those of Messrs. Arnold 
and Swinburne you will be called a Philistine. 
Be always courteous, always ready to consider 
an opponent’s arguments in the point of view 
from which they are strongest. Above all 
things avoid intolerance such as that above 
noticed. 

But do not scorn even that wholly—for it is 
ennobled in right of itsdescent from enthusiasm. 
The latter is, in all persons, worthy of tender 
regard mingled with affectionate admiration. 

And when the mists hang heavily round 
you, lay aside your “ ologies ” and “isms ” for 
atime. Try whether you can be in any way 
helpful to those who are in distress. The 
blessings of the friendless have cleared away | 
many clouds from many souls ere now. Still 
I do not say that you will ever be able to un- 
ravel all the mysteries which perplex you. 

Man is surrounded by an infinity of forces, | 
of harmonies and existences. 


Nothing so eats 


complete parts of the whole. 


wise, would not his organization shortly be 
worn away by sheer intensity of perception. 

Well for us indeed that our great poet is 
right when he says that we see— 

‘*On earth the broken ares.” 
Though one may hope that it is reserved for 
us to behold— 
‘In heaven the perfect round. ” 

No man should be disquieted if he finds that 
his best friends hold opinions which differ from 
his own in many important particulars. All 
truth is polygonal. And every one should be 
familiar with the thought that a person whose 











views seem fearfully erroneous, may in fact be 
regarding some aspect of the matter in ques- 
tion, which is hidden from the world at large. 
He may be holding the idea; but looking at it 
in a different way. 

There is a passage in Bacon’s noble essay 
“ Of Unity in Religion,’ which bears so much 
on this subject that I shall take leave to quote 








| thoughtful intellects in early years. 


'between moss and fern, where gentians.grow 


/servants of the King. Is it strange that while || 


‘tried on the journey, and take up his parable 


He himself is an | the Enchanted Ground, bright visions from the 
instrument tuned only to perceive certain in- | Shepherd's hills, a sure arrival in “the Land 
Were it other- | which is very far off.” 


t. “A man that is of judgment and under- 
standing shall sometimes hear ignorant men 
differ and know well within himself that those 
which so differ mean one thing, and yet them- 
selves would never agree; and if it so come to 
pass in that distance of judgment which | is 
between man and man, shall we not think 
that God above that knows the heart doth dis- 
cern that frail men in some of their contradic- 
tions intend the same thing, and accepteth 
both P ” 

With these latter remarks my essay. reaches 
a conclusion—not before its time... In it I 
have endeavoured to render stingless some of 
and perplexities which meet 








the troubles 


One sometimes thinks that the world is like 
an American forest, in which a chance traveller 
“blazes ” the trees along his path, for the ad- 
vantage of those who may follow him. In the 
forest through which we all have to pass there 
are thickets and briars, wild beasts, and evil 
reptiles not a few. But there are also open 
grounds, where springs gush up murmuring 








and the anemone—resting places appointed for || 
sojourning for a time in peace, the pilgrim 
should think of those who are entering un- 


ere he go on his way. ; 

To give unfailing guidance may he .the 
privilege of few, yet mere sympathy is, often 
helpful. And the dawn of the New Year.is 
peculiarly appropriate for a wish that all whom 
this reaches may have safe passage through 
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A PADDLE IN MY CANOE THROUGH THE RIVERS AND LAKES 
OF IRELAND. 


OURSELVES, PREPARATIONS, AND START. 


THanks to Mr. Macgregor, canoeing is getting 
understood and appreciated among us, and a 
glorious exercise and way of spending a holi- 
day it is. In fact, I have so much enjoyed a 
trip of some hundreds of miles, that I made in 
this way through the lakes and rivers of Ire- 
land, that I cannot help putting pen to paper 
and relating our adventures by field and flood. 

Ours,—yes, ours, for there were two of us 
—and although not related we were sons of 
the same mater—that is to say, “Alma 
Mater,” Cambridge, and during the temporary 
severance from that tender parent which the 
“long” imposes, I, and Alick Brown, my 
“fidus Achates” resolved to seek 


‘Fresh fields and pastures new,” 


and so we went canoeing. 

I should like you, dear reader, to have 
made one of the party that assembled in 
Alick’s rooms to supper the night before we 
set off for the untried waters of Lough Neagh, 
the largest lake in Great Britain. It was a 
supper; and when the healths of the captains 
of the good canoes The Argonaut and the 
Ladye Marye were drunk, Alick, who is a great 
classic, got up with the stereotyped—“In- 
solitus ut sum, ad loquendam publicam,” amid 
such a storm of applause as tried the stability 
of the ancient and royal foundation of. 
College. 

Well, imagine the lights out and the revellers 
fled, never, probably, to meet all again at “ wine”’ 
or “ hall,” and come with me and look at the pre- 
parations for the voyage. And these prepara- 
tions had been the result of a good deal of care- 
ful thought and study. For it was no jaunty 
trip of a day or two that we contemplated, but a 
real “roughing” it—sleeping in an Alpine 
tent all night; catching our fish and cooking 
them, and voyaging in those frail canoes 
through the entire length of Ireland ; through | 
Lough Neagh, an inland sea, the fourth| 
largest lake in Europe; down the majestic 
Shannon; through stormy Lough Ree, and 
pilgrim-haunted Lough Derg; down the swift 
Blackwater with its miles of “rapid,” out to 
the open sea; and so our preparations were 
made accordingly. 

First, let me describe the most important 
thing to the success of the expedition,—viz., 
the boats—and we will begin with Alick’s, 








The Argonaut. This canoe was built by Sim- 
mons, of Putney, upon the model of Macgregor’s 
second Rob Roy. It was built of oak, copper 
fastened, and decked with cedar, it was 14 feet 
in length, 1 in depth, and about 2 in beam; it 
had a lug sail, and the paddle was 7 feet in 
length. 

My boat, the Ladye Marye, was built upon 
the model of Mr. Macgregor’s first canoe, it was 
made by Johnson, of Cambridge; its length 
was 15 feet, its material Christiana pine, 
decked with mahogany. In other points it 
resembled the Argonaut, and carried a similar 
sail. The paddle I used for it was 8 feet long. 
Both the Argonaut and the Ladye Marye were 
provided with rudders. The Argonaut had, 
in addition, a lee board, which acted as a centre 
board. 

As hotel bills are somewhat expensive, and 
hotels are, also, somewhat few and far between 
in certain parts of the Emerald Isle, we de- 
termined to be independent of them, and so 
took with us a little Alpine tent, made by 
Carter, Oxford Street. It was 6 feet square, 
and about 5 feet high; the bottom, and 18 
inches up the sides were of mackintosh, so that 
we could pitch it in the most marshy situation, 
and yet have a dry bed. The poles unscrewed 
and went easily into our canoes (two in each), 
the tent itself folded up intoa parcel about the 
size of an ordinary knapsack, and stowed 
away under the deck of the canoe. We each 
had a small waterproof knapsack which held 
two Jerseys, a decent coat, two pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, a pair of boots, tooth-brush, comb, a 
watertight box of matches, and a towel. We 
had, in each canoe, two air cushions, and we 
found them invaluable—one we sat on, and 
leant against the other. They added to our 
comfort all day; at night we slept on them, 





and they made the most luxurious of pillows. 
In cases of upsets, too, several miles from land, 
they would have come in useful, as they had a 
loop which slipped just over the head, and 
converted them into splendid life belts. For 
bed-clothes we had one large rug which did for 
both of us, and we found it quite enough. 

Ah, and for our cooking we brought the 
apparatus invented first for the Alpine Club, 
and now commonly known as the “canoe 
cuisine.” 

This is a most ingenious contrivance, and 
deserves an explanation; it answered very well 
indeed, but, alas, only for a time. In appear- 
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ance it looks like a copper saucepan, without 
any handle, and with a flat bottom. Its lid 
comes off, and with the handle—which is 
packed away neatly inside—makes a capital 
little frying-pan. This handle fits into the 
saucepan. It also contains a couple of knives 
and forks, a tea float, a salt box, a flask of 
methylated spirit, three legs to set the sauce- 
pan on, and a “ Russian furnace.” This is a 


| lamp about the size of a very small mug; in 
| about a minute after lighting it, it produces a 
| most powerful blast, and sets the water in the 


saucepan boiling in three or four minutes. 
But of the furnace, more anon. 
These, along with fishing-rods, spare-tops, 


| and fly-books, and a little portable charcoal 


filter, completed our equipment. 
The happy morning come, we looked over 


| our baggage for the hundredth time, tipped 
| the fat old college porter, saw our canoes 


safely packed; and then said to each other, 


| * Hurrah, for ‘ Westward Ho!’” 


The train soon brought us to Liverpool; 


| at the station we engaged a cart, lifted the 
| Argonaut and the Ladye Marye gently into it, 
| and drove slowly through the streets to the 


Clarence Docks, followed by an admiring crowd, 
Alick holding forth to them with great fluency 


| upon things in general, and canoeing in par- 
ticular. 


We deposited our canoes in safety for 
that night, and next day, as the steamer did 
not start till five in the afternoon, we went 
out in the morning for a paddle on the Mersey. 
It was blowing quite a gale of wind. Out 
among the great outward-bound ships with 


| their white sails spread to the wind; past 
| the snorting steamers and heavily-built fishing 


“smacks ”’ with weather-beaten sails; past 
palatial rows of warehouses, wharves, and 
docks, until the Ladye Marye paddles along- 
side the monster ship, the Great Eastern. 
The largest and almost the smallest boats in 


| the world are side by side. 


“Three cheers for the man in the coffin,” 
shouts some sparkling wit on board the mon- 
ster. But, disregarding the taunt, we paddle 
slowly round her, only wishing that she, the 
Great Eastern, gave as much satisfaction to 
her owners as our right and tight little boat 
did to hers. But now the tide has turned, we 


| must take advantage of it, and so, answering 


beautifully to her helm, round goes the Ladye 
Marye and with the assistance of the tide, and 
her crew hard at work, glides back to where 


| the Belfast steamer is puffing and blowing and 
| summoning, if not resolution enough, at all 


events steam enough to carry her to Erin. 
We find the Argonaut and her captain safe 

on board. In a few minutes the captain of the 

Ladge Marye is safe on board too, and the 


canoe packed away. The bell rings frantically 
for the last time, and away we go, with a puff, 
grunt, and snort to the “ land of praties.” 

As is usual in such cases, at first, 


‘‘ All went merry as a marriage bell,” 


but soon, (to quote again from the same poet), 


‘“ A change came o’er the spirit of the dream,” 


and, by the time the tea-bell rang, but few 
found courage enough to venture upon the 
eggs and bacon. Alick and I were among the 
exceptions, and whether it was owing to this 
or not, I cannot say, but we were lucky enough 
to escape being among the number of those 
who courted Neptune, and who, with white 
faces, leant over the vessel’s side inspecting 
the treasures of the “ vasty deep.” 

Out and away to sea we steamed, having 
the noble range of the Snowdon mountains on 
our left hand until it terminated in the bluff 
headlands of the Great Orme’s head, and 
frowning Penmenmaur. Out and away until 
the crimson sun sinks into the sea, and in the 
distance, dim and faint, we see the great out- 
line of the land of Man. And now it begins 
to get chilly and cold, and most of the pas- 
sengers turn into their berths. But we prefer 
to remain on deck; so curled up in our rug 
we sit and chat of college reminiscences, and 
speculate on the possibility of sailing from 
England to Ireland in a canoe. It grows 
darker and darker until the moon begins to 
rise, then we look at our watches and find that 
it wants a few minutes to midnight. Looking 
to our right, we see the twinkling lights of 
Douglas, and the Isle of Man looms coldly and 
weirdly upon us in the grey moonlight. On 
we go past the strange rocks, known as the 
«Calf and Chickens of Man,” through a narrow 
passage between them scarcely wider than the 
steamer itself; on and out to the open sea, 
till the island fades away dimly in the dis- 
tance. 

And then, having left the land of “ Man,” 
unmistakeable symptoms of the “ land of Nod” 
begin to come over us, as Alick, with a most 
astonishing yawn, says to me, “I say, old boy, 
I vote we don’t go down to our berths, they 
will be frightfully hot and stuffy. Let’s get 
the air cushions and the rug, and make a jolly 
nest here, in the mainsail; it’s not hoisted, and 
I don’t suppose they mean to set it.” 

“ Right you are,” said I, and forthwith we 
carried his suggestion into effect, made a most 
jolly little nest, crept into it, and soon slept 
well. But, alas! for the mutability of human 
| hopes and happiness, about three o’clock in 
'the morning we woke up, astonished beyond 
| measure to find ourselves standing upon our 
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heads, and a rough voice bidding us be on the 
alert. The fact was, the mainsail was being 
hoisted, and, as a practical consequence, so 
were we. After this rude disturbance to our 
slumbers, we went below, tumbled into our 
berths, and awoke next morning in high spirits 
in Belfast Harbour. 

After spending an hour or two at Belfast, 
we set off, amid the cheers of the astonished 
inhabitants, for Lough Neagh, by way of the 
Lagand Canal, a distance of, I think, twenty- 
eight miles. But, though the distance was 
not great, there was a lock at every mile and 
some at a less distance, and, as the canal was 
led up into the hills, the banks at all the 
places where we had to make porterages were 
very steep, and lifting the canoes in and out 
carefully became a most fearful labour. Now, 
lifting a canoe in and out is easy enough pro- 
vided the banks are pretty good, but lifting a 
canoe loaded to its utmost extent up a steep 
bank about eight feet in height, when repeated 
often, becomes a somewhat wearisome and 
monotonous amusement. So we did not make 
much progress our first day—only about eight 
or ten miles. We camped by the side of the 
canal at night, Alick officiating as cook pro- 
duced a very respectable dish of eggs and 
bacon, and some very good tea. Next day was 
spent in the same way; but at night, fearing 
rain, we left our canoes and went to a neigh- 
bouring village, Moira, to seek an inn. Our 
costume was certainly rather remarkable, and 
it aroused the suspicion of the inhabitants, who 
took us for Fenians, or rather for American 
emissaries. lick had on a grey flannel coat 
and blue striped flannel knickerbockers, striped 
linen jersey, and a straw hat. I had ona grey 
flannel coat and knickerbockers, striped linen 
jersey, and felt hat. We both had on enormous 
felt shoes which were very soft and comfortable, 
but were square-toed, odd-looking things. More- 
over, as we constantly had to jump up to our 
knees in water, we had on no stockings. 
Whether it was our striped boating clothes, 
our disreputable appearance generally, or 
Alick’s persisting in whistling ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle,” and addressing every girl we met as 
either “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” or “ Norah 
Machree,” I do not know, but the people looked 
upon us with suspicion, and refused to admit 
us to the one or two inns which the place 
boasted. After these repulses we began to 
fear that we should have to go back to the 
boats and camp, but, determined to make one 
last effort, we addressed a venerable-looking 
old man, who was habited in remarkable and 
ancient garments. We told him that we were 
strangers, and asked him where we could get 
accommodation for the night. On our saying 





that we were strangers, he, in the kindest and 
most gentlemanly way, took us toa little cabin, 
and persuaded the good woman thereof to give 
us shelter for the night. 

But our troubles were not yet over; just as 
we were finishing supper and nfeditating re- 
tirement, there was a knock at the door, and 
in strode two of the biggest policemen I ever 
saw! ‘They put us through all sorts of inter- 
rogations; looked with great suspicion upon 
our costume, and asked us if we knew any 
people in Ireland who could vouch for us as 
decent characters. Alick, who is of Irish ex- 
traction, referred them to any amount of mag- 
nates, and I had, luckily, in my possession a 
free pass for the Lagand Canal, given me by 
the very courteous and gentlemanly director 
of that company, Mr. Rea, of Belfast. This 
saved us, and the two pillars of the state 
wished us good night, giving us to under- 
stand that, had our account of ourselves been 
one whit less satisfactory, they would have 
provided us with very secure accommodation 
for the night in the adjoining jail, without any 
cost to ourselves. 

This matter adjusted, we adjourned to our 
room; being of a suspicious turn of mind, I 
slept upon the floor with my knapsack for a 
pillow. Alick rashly ventured into the bed, 
and before morning bitterly repented of his 
temerity, as the usual inhabitants thereof held 
high festival over him, perhaps singing to each 
other the old ballad— 

* Fee, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman.” 


LOUGH NEAGH, 


We woke early the next morning, and, a 
good bathe having restored Alick to his accus- 
tomed cheerfulness, we left Moira escorted to 
the waterside by apparently the entire police 
force of the place, who evidently still regarded 
us with suspicious eyes. 

In an hour or two after starting we caught 
up a barge which was going our way, and so 
to avoid the vexation of having to get out at 
every lock, and the danger of straining the 
boat at the porterages, we put our canoes on 
board the barge and voyaged on with it. 

We were accompanied, I may add, the whole 
way by crowds of people who rushed along the 
bank and followed us for miles, regarding the 
canoes and their owners with the greatest 
interest. ‘The bargee was a cheerful, com- 
municative man, and Alick, wishing to show 
him the cooking apparatus, began to fry him 
some bacon; this turned out a great success, 
and emboldened by it he made some tea, and 








finally, in his exultation, began to make an 
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omelet. What that omelet might have been 
no one knows, for when it was about half done 
there was a great bang and the omelet was no 
more seen; the little Russian furnace belong- 
ing to the Cuisine had blown up! This was 
to be regretted, especially as the methylated 
spirit, catching fire, ran about the deck and 
lighted the tar and pitch of the barge. How- 
ever, a little activity and a few buckets of water 
soon put out the conflagration. 

By the evening the broad expanse of Lough 
Neagh became visible, and saying good-bye to 


our friendly bargee, we went out for a sail | 


upon it. We found it impossible to camp that 
night, as whenever we came to the land, 
crowds of people assembled as if by magic, and 
to camp and cook with an audience of several 
hundred Irish lads and lasses, was an ordeal 


that we did not feel quite up to going through. | 


So we went to the inn at a village called 
Lurgan, followed by inquisitive throngs of old 
and young. 


Arrived there, we held a sort of state recep- | 


tion; we were ushered into a most glorious 
kitchen, with a beautiful, clear, peat fire burn- 
ing in a chimney that seemed a room of itself. 


I got up in one corner of it and rocked the | 


cradle, while Alick insinuated himself into the 
good graces of a fiery-headed damsel who was 
toasting some delicious bannocks. In a few 
minutes 


most picturesque in the firelight. At first 
they were somewhat shy, but soon got over 
that, and listened to our account of ourselves 
with the greatest interest. When they got 
quite communicative we put into execution a 
scheme of Alick’s, and lighted a coil of mag- 
nesium wire which we had by us. The effect 
was electrical (no pun intended); they shouted 
and cheered till the roof rang again, and after 
that, evidently looked upon us with veneration, 
as superior beings, able to produce thunder 
and lightning at will. 

In the morning, we went with the boys 
(they are all called “boys ” here till they are 
old men) to see them practise “ putting the 
stone.” I found that at putting a stone 
weighing about sixteen pounds I could beat 
them, but at putting a heavier stone they beat 
me “all to nothing.” They have a peculiar 
way of throwing the whole force of the body 
into it,and that helps them very much. After 
this all went down to the waterside to see us 
off; and after a general shaking of hands we 
set off with the intention of sailing to Ram’s 
Island, where there is a round tower. But 
the wind, which was very light, changing when 
we got well out of the little bay, we steered 
straight for Coney Island, or rather, for where 








the room was filled with inquisitive | 
visitors, whose ruddy smiling faces looked | 


we knew Coney Island ought to be, according 
to the map, as it was too far off for us to see 
it, and there was a slight mist. Now we tried 
the respective sailing qualities of our boats, 
and candour compels me to state that, in speed, 
the Argonaut gave the Ladye Marye the “ go- 
by,’ but then her captain weighed two stone 
less. However, I was consoled by finding sub- 
sequently that the Ladye Marye was much the 
best sea boat. 

On we went out into the middle of the mag- 
nificent lake; the hills of Tyrone looking 
purple and golden in the sunlight, as they rose 
|above a belt of white fog which hung upon 
|them. On we went; the Rob Roys rising and 
| falling on the long swell of the lake like grace- 
| ful swans, as we, lying back in them, at ease 
| both in mind and body, enjoyed most thoroughly 
a state of “Dolce far niente.” Presently the 
|wind went down altogether, and, as paddling 
| was much too laborious to be thought of, Alick 
| fished, and I went to sleep. The jumping of a 
| large salmon close to me, woke me up, and I 
found that during my nap a change for the 
| worse had taken place in the weather. Dark 
|clouds were mustering in the air; catspaws of 
wind were darting about fantastically upon the 
water,and to windward I could see the black line 
of an approaching squall. The Argonaut was 
behind me, her captain lazily fishing; I had just 
time to shout to him, and the squall was upon 
him. Away he went at about eight knots an hour 
before the wind. Ina few moments the squall 
caught the Ladye Marye and bore me away 
oyer the waves that now began to be tipped 
with foam, the Rob Roy bounding over them 
like a wild duck. Oh! what a glorious feeling 
it was as the staunch little boat, outracing the 
tumbling white horses, let them die away be- 
neath her, and ever and anon buried her bow 
up to the mast m some wave that she over- 
took. And now the fun waxed fast and furious, 
for, as we were rapidly nearing Coney Island, 
the wind being right astern of us, we deter- 
mined to run before it and then turn up into 
the lee of the island. We both acted upon 
this idea, but without communicating it to 
each other as the squall had now separated us. 
On we went, dashing over the white waves, the 
sheet cutting into one’s left hand like a knife, 
while the right was fully occupied with the 
rudder lines. On past a weather-beaten beacon, 
warning us off a reef, from which the startled 
curlews and wild lake fowl rose in hundreds, 
and filled the air with harsh, clamourous cries, 
asking each other, doubtless, who or what these 
strange intruders may be. And now the 
Ladye Marye neared the island, a few more 
moments of dashing along through the waves, 
a quick pull at the rudder, and obedient to her 
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helm, the good boat turned up into the lee of|side by side the names of W. E. Gladstone 


the island and we were into calm water. We 
found a good landing-place and soon stood on 
“terra firma.” And as Coney Island was our 
home for more than a week, I may as well 
describe it a little more accurately. 

Coney Island is situated at the south end of 
Lough Neagh; it is about five acres in extent, 
thickly wooded, uninhabited except by a water- 
bailiff and his family. It has an old ruin on 
it, some curious barrows, and some graves. 
The ruin is probably that of some old fortress 
of the O’ Neils, Earls of Tyrone, to whom also 
Shane’s Castle, at the other end of the lake, 
belongs. 

By the time we reached the island it was 
evening, so we unloaded the canoes, much to 
the astonishment of the water-bailiff’s wife and 
two children, whose repeated exclamations of— 
“Well, well, sure they’re the fixins,” displayed 
their surprise. Soon the tent was dragged to 
light and triumphantly erected. On the invi- 
tation of the water-bailiff—who was good 


and Benjamin Disraeli! These were doubt- 
less inserted as a joke by some writer. The 
bitter feeling against Mr. Gladstone seemed to 
be so great, that I should fancy a visit on his 
part to Lough Neagh would be a somewhat 
venturesome and dangerous experiment. 

Our life in camp at Coney Island was very 
pleasant; we sailed about the lake all day, 
making excursions to the different villages, 
&c. We received the greatest hospitality from 
a gentleman, the owner of a very neat yacht, 
who had a house upon the south coast of the 
lake. The remembrance of his kind, genial 
courtesy, will always remain, I am sure, with 
us both, and add to the pleasure of our re- 
miniscences of Lough Neagh. 

It was soon known where we were staying, 
and daily boat-loads of excursionists put off 
|from the surrounding coasts to inspect the 
| Englishmen, who came in the “ wee cots,” as 
| they termed our canoes: 
| One of the servants of the gentleman I 



















enough to say that he “liked the looks of us, have alluded to above was a great curiosity. 
aud shure it was dacent boys that we were””—| His name was Farquahar; he was a regular 
we adjourned to his cottage, used his fire for} original, with a countenance that was of. itself 
cooking, and all had tea together “en famille,” | a standing joke. One day, after I had taken 
making for the good man and his wife a cup | all the baggage out, I gave him leave to try a 
of Assam tea, strong enough, as he expressed paddle in the Ladye Marye. He got in and 
it, “to knock their heads off.’ However, no' managed her very well for a first attempt 
such disastrous result followed its consumption, | indeed. On returning to us exultant, I asked 











and we spent a merry evening altogether in| 
that little cabin, discussing things in general, 
and a certain bottle of “ potheen”’ in particular. | 
Presently we adjourned to our tent, got every- | 
thing in order, and forgot the events of the 
day in sleep. | 

About early morning, when the light was | 
quite grey, we were rudely disturbed in the 
following manner. Alick was awakened (as 
he afterwards told me) by feeling something 
press up against him from the outside of the 
tent, causing, of course, the inside to bulge | 
towards him very much; fancying that the | 
best thing he could do was to hit it, he let | 
out at the protuberance with all his might. It | 
was instantly withdrawn, a snort and scuffle | 
heard, 4nd in moment the tent was overturned, | 
he and I floundering about in it like two great 
porpoises amid a chaos of fishing rods, fly- 
books, rugs, air-cushions, and knapsacks, while 
above us a fine young heifer—the cause of all 
this disturbance—was performing a “pas 
d’extase.” We floundered out and drove off 
the brute, who luckily had no horns, and so the 
tent was not torn at all. 

We found Coney Island a very pleasant 
place to stay at. It is a regular resort for 
picnics, and has a visitors’ book. I was as- 
tonished, on looking over this volume, to find 


struck the tent, packed the canoes, said good- 


the upper Shannon. Here it was (at Drum- 


him what he thought of her. 

“ Shure she’s a fine cot ontirely,” said he; 
“but she’s got great notions.” 

Notions of upsetting him, he meant. After 
this adventure, Farquahar became quite a 
hero among the lake boatmen. 

I will mention one incident that will show 
how well known we were among the people. 
My father, more for a joke than for anything 
else, forwarded a letter to me with the follow- 
ing remarkably vague address :— 


Basil Edwardes, Esq., 
lives in a tent on an island, 
Lough Neagh, 
Treland. 


This letter reached the very island—Coney 
Island—upon which I had camped, and was 
returned with the words, “ Gone away, left no 
address.’ Had I been there, I have no doubt 
but that I should have received this strangely 
directed epistle, which now lies on my desk 
before me, a curious souvenir of Lough Neagh. 

It was with a good deal of regret that we 


bye to our kind host the yachtsman, and sailed 
away from Lough Neagh to Portadown, there 
taking train for Drommod, a little station on 
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mod) that we first launched our canoes on this 
noble river, the Shannon. 

- The first twelve days’ sailing was glorious, 
the weather being cloudy and windy, the wind 
right astern. On we went, literally racing 
along, until we came to the entrance of Lough 
Ree. We had often been warned of the windy 
character of this lake, the Lough Neagh boat- 
men having often said to us, “ Ye’ll no pass 
Lough Ree.” However, the first night of our 
arrival it was smooth as glass; so we ven- 
tured out into it, and made our camp upon a 
little island. 

This lake, Lough Ree, upon which we now 
were, is nineteen miles long by about five 
broad. It is exceedingly lovely, having at its 
southern end many beautiful islands, wooded 
to the water’s edge. In the evening we sailed 


_ about eight miles down the lake, camped for 


the night, and set off early next morning for a 
sail down the remainder of it. 


LOUGH REE AND CLONMACNOISE* 


THE remembrance of that voydge down Lough 
Ree will always remain with me as one of the 
most delightful of memory’s pleasures. In 
common with most of the Irish lakes, Lough 
Ree is a fresh-water lake, and its islets and 
shores are clothed with verdure. There were 
many beautiful ruins, too, on its banks which 
we had time only to glance at, but which, I 
have no doubt would well repay more minute 
investigation. The whole scene—the wooded 
islands which we passed, ruined towers and 
fortress that pounced upon us here or arrested 
our attention there—formed an ever-changing 
panorama of exquisite beauty. 

Hare Island, a beautiful spot, on which Lord 
Castlemaine has a house, in particular arrested 
our attention. It has on it some very noble 
trees, and its sweeps of wood and glade render 
it, I think, the most beautiful of the many lovely 
islands that adorn the lake. Towards evening 
we came to the end of Lough Ree and reached 
Athlone, renowned in song as the abode of the 
widow Malone, ahone,— 


“‘ Have ye heard of the widdy Malone 

Ahone ! 

Who dwelt in the town of Athlone ? 
Ahone ! 

She broke all the hearts 

Of the swains in those parts, 

So lovely the widdy Malone 
Ahone ! 


However, as the “swains of those parts” did 


As we neared Athlone a man in a very well- | 


made wherry sculled up to us and civilly asked 
to be allowed to inspect the canoes. He was, 
he told us, a boatbuilder, and endeavouring to 
build a Rob Roy. Of course we gladly gave 
him the opportunity of looking at our boats. 
He showed us, too, the Rob Roy which he had 
begun; it was made upon the model of Mr. 
Macgregor’s second canoe, and was a very 
creditable piece of work. He was going to 
complete it, fit it up with sail, &c., and all for 
£7. His name was Patrick Norton. We went 
to his home, and did our cooking and encamped 
for the night in his garden. Next morning, 
after a good bathe and breakfast, we shook 
hands with our host and set off for Lough 
Derg. 

Here fortune failed us; the wind which had 
so long favoured us veered round and blew 
directly in our teeth. We also were so much 
demoralized by the delightfully lazy way in 
which we had been coming along hitherto, or, 
as Alick put it, “we had been doing Capua so 
long that we funked the Alps,” and we cer- 
tainly did funk paddling, doing that day a very 
shabby day’s work. 

In that day’s paddle, however, we passed 
one of the greatest curiosities in Ireland, viz., 
the ruined churches and round towers at 
Clonmacnoise ; we delayed on purpose to see 
these ruins. Clonmacnoise is a collection of 
seven small churches, chapels, or chantries, 
and is rendered the more remarkable by having 
in juxtaposition with them two of the cele- 
brated Irish round towers, one of which is 
considered, I am told, the finest specimen of 
these interesting remains in existence. I ex- 
amined them closely. The masonry of them 
is particularly good, and shows little traces of 
the ravages of time, many of the stones being 
almost as sharply cut as when they left the 
workman’s hand, hundreds, and perhaps even 
a thousand years ago. I climbed outside the 
largest of the two towers. Its height, I 
should say, speaking roughly, is about from 
fifty to sixty feet, and its diameter about seven- 
teen feet. Its windows, rounded simply at 
the top, and unrelieved by ornament of any 
kind, are placed here and there about it, with- 
out apparently any attempt at design or order. 
I noticed, however, that most of them were at 
the top. Once inside, you look right up to 
the blue sky; all the way up it, on the inside, 
there are ledges of stone that project about 
ten inches; they are about fifteen feet apart. 

The other tower is very much like its neigh- 
bour, and although much smaller, is more 





not look particularly woe-begone, I presume | 
that the widow. Malone has gone the way of all | 
widows, viz., married again. 





perfect. It is finished off at the top with a 
conically-shaped roof. 
What on earth were these round towers 
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built for? ‘Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree?” And about this point there are 
almost as many different opinions as there are 
stones in the buildings. Alick suggested that 
perhaps they were ancient madhouses! and 
upon my looking incredulous, offered as a 
solution, that “they might be models of the 
tower of Babel!” The situation in which they 
are often found, seems to controvert the very 
natural suggestion that they might be old 
watchtowers; their being found often at 
the foot, instead of—as might have been ex- 
pected—the summit of a hill, seems to mili- 
tate against such an idea. Besides, they are 
sometimes found close together. Others ima- 
gine them to have been old Cuthite places of 
worship, dedicated to the sun. There are 
many traces of the worship of the sun having 
been common in Ireland, at all events in the 
south-west of the island — the custom of 
Beltane proves this. It is a noticeable fact 
that most of them are found in connection 
with remains of ecclesiastical buildings, as in 
the case of these towers at Clonmacnoise. I 


pended by a few feet of masonry alone; at no 
very distant date it must fall. We left Clon- 
macnoise, feeling rather small beside such 
relics of the elder world, and pursued our 
way down the slow and deep Shannon. 

The name Shannon is supposed by some to 
be a corruption of the word “Sheenan,” or 
“the Slow,” and this river, in the upper parts 
of its course, well deserves this name. It is 
a slow, deep, broad river, the silence of which 
‘is rarely broken, save by the leap of fish, the 
flapping of the heron, and the scream of the 
curlew or coot. We reached that night a 
village called Shannon Harbour, and were 
most hospitably received in the real old Irish 
way of “Cead mille failthe,” and every wel- 
come a genuine one. We had tea and supper 








think, however, it is generally allowed that 
they are of far greater antiquity than the 
edifices with which they are usually found 
connected. 

From this it has been supposed, and with 
some degree of plausibility, that the early 
Christian monks, having routed paganism in 
its strongholds, erected the temples of their 
own faith close to these old trophies of hea- 
thendom, building a chapel at the base of these 
towers, and using them as steeples. It is 
worthy of notice, too, that the common name 
among the country folks for these edifices is 
the “Steeples.” It was strange to see how 
completely the object for which they were 
built had passed away from the recollection 
of those whose forefathers for ages past had 
dwelt close to them. An intelligent old man 
said to me, “ We call them the Steeples, sir, 
but none, not even the ould ancient men, know 
who built them, or for what.’’ Whatever their 
object may have been, there they stand to this 
day, and are well worth a visit. 

In the churchyard common to these towers 
and the seven ruined chapels, there are two 
most exquisitely beautiful Irish stone crosses ; 
they are richly sculptured, but one of them is, 
near the intersection, very much worn. I was 
told that this was caused by a custom common 
among those who attend the funerals there 
(for they bury in this graveyard still) of try- 
ing to span the cross in their arms. 

Within a few hundred yards of Clonmac- 
noise there is a very large ruin, but whether 
of ecclesiastical or civil building I could not 











ascertain. One immense tower of it is sus: | 


with our kindhearted hosts, but resisting the 
enticement of a clean feather bed, pitched our 
tent and slept in it. 

Next morning, an early bathe and start 
prepared us in some degree for about the 
hottest day that I ever remember. I forgot 
to mention that long before this, while we 
were on Lough Neagh, exposure to the sun 
(this was the end of July) had blistered our 
arms, necks, and legs to such an extent that 
we had lost our original skin, and the new 
skin was very susceptible of the heat. So we 
did all our work at the beginning and end of 
the day, in the middle of the day we bathed, 
fished, or drifted along in a state of delicious 
laziness. 

We met with one fearful plague on the 
Shannon, viz., the flies; wherever we went 
we were attended by a troop of from thirty to 
sixty. It was no use paddling on hard, we 
could not escape them; they would sit on the 
boat, and then buzz about our ears with re- 
newed vigour. Smoking kept them off for a 
time, but that was all. They were such a 
plague that sometimes we jumped into the 
river, and swam miles with the canoes in order 
to avoid them. They tormented the cattle 
fearfully. I have seen hundreds of cows 
standing in the water with just their nostrils 
out of the river, and above them clouds of 
cattle flies buzzing in disappointed rage. 

At night we were compelled to pitch our 
tent to windward, and light a peat fire just 
before the door; the wind blowing the smoke 
of this into the tent, kept us free from these 
abominable torments. However, we got used 
to it, and soon reached Lough Derg, devoutly 
wishing that St. Patrick, when he banished the 
toads, snakes, and vipers had also disposed of 
the gnats and cattle flies. 

We reached Lough Derg in the evening, 
and made our camp upon a little island oppo- 
site the village of Terry-glass. In the morn- 
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ing we went over to the village to get pro- 
visions and some peat for cooking with. Here 
Alick most mortally offended a man by offering 
to pay him for some sods of peat which he 
wanted. The man threw down the money, 
stamped, and began a most excited and in- 


dignant harangue, till Alick went up to him, | 


shook hands, and offered him some tobacco; 
upon which we all sat down solemnly together, 
and smoked the “ peace-pipe,’ parting ulti- 
mately the best of friends. 

In the evening of the day after the dispute 
with our friend about the turf, we camped upon 
a low sandy island, opposite a creek in which 
was a lighter. After pitching our tent, &c., 
we went over to pay the lighterman a visit. 
We found him avery goodnatured, jolly fellow, 
and spent the evening with him in his little 
cabin; Alick volunteering to fetch the where- 
withal for tea and supper—to wit, eggs, bacon, 
bread, and whiskey, which go to form that 
repast. On his return we fully appreciated 
his labours, and whiled away the time with 
rude attempts at harmony. 
the cabin-was more than I could bear, I sat 
in the hatchway and looked on. 
face with the red firelight on it,as the lighter- 
man puffed away solemnly in the corner, nar- 
rating at the same time some awful ghost 
story @ la E. A. Poe, combined with the inky 


blackness of the lake, the soughing of the} 


wind, and the breaking of the water on the 
rocks, formed a scene at once original and 
impressive. 

About midnight, Alick suggested to me 
that we should see each other home; 
stepping to our canoes, we paddled to the 
island, and slept till “daylight did appear.” 
I regret to say, that when daylight did appear 
we didw’t, but slept on till a considerate cow, 
nibbling at my feet, awoke us, whereupon we 
arose and had a glorious swim. 


SO 


LOUGH DERG, THE WESTERN COAST, AND 
BLACKWATER. 
Leaving the lighterman, we sailed right 


away down the lake, and now the mountains | 


at its southern end became visible. A few 
miles above Killaloe this lake becomes very 
wide indeed, and the great Keeper Mountain, 
with its scarcely less gigantic neighbours on 


the Tipperary side, make the scene one of 


great beauty. We were most agreeably dis- 
appointed in Lough Derg; we had been pre- 
pared to find it a desolate, uninteresting lake, 
but we found it, particularly the southern end, 
exceedingly beautiful. We saw it, too, under 
very favourable circumstances ; for just as we 
reached the widest part, a storm came on, the 


As the heat in| 


Alick’s eager 


clouds gathering about the mountain tops, the 
various streaks of sunlight that flashed down 
here and there between the rifts of drifting 
“cumuli,” the tossing waves of the lake, and 
excitement of dashing along over them before 
the wind— 

‘Ho Oeey Kara Kia dvarpiacovea KéXevPov— 
|added to the scene a liveliness and vigour 
which it might not always possess. 

We passed the famous pilgrim-haunted Holy 
Island, a pilgrimage to which takes off some 
thousands of years of purgatory. I regret 
that the wind prevented our examining this 
venerated spot with more care. We passed, 
too, a very fine round tower at the west end 
of the lake. We camped about a mile above 
| Killaloe, intending to go on next day by steamer 
| to Limerick. We took this step to avoid the 
| falls and rapids of Castle Connell, It would 
be possible, but very dangerous to shoot the 
falls, and the risk of damaging the canoes 
would be very great indeed. It has, I believe, 
| been once done safely, but several fatalities 
| have attended attempts. Our steamer, how- 
| ever, had got out of order, so we were de- 
| tained two days at Killaloe—a delay which we 
| did not at all regret, as it was an interesting 
| 
| 
| 
| 





|old town, and the fishing there was simply 
splendid. 

This town is at present the seat of a bishop- 
ric. It has a cathedral of great antiquity ; 
| the lancet windows at the east end are particu- 
| larly fine. Close to the cathedral are the 
pease as of a still older edifice, dedicated to 
the same saint (St. Molna) as the cathedral. 
The people of Killaloe live chiefly on fish, and 
the fish are so plentiful there that the most 
untutored disciple of Isaac Walton may catch 
them, as_ the which crowned our 
humble attempts proved. 

On the recovery of the steamer from its 
temporary derangement, we went by it to 
Limerick, and, having deposited our canoes 
safely in a store there, and spent a few days 
at Listowel to rest and fish, we strapped our 
knapsacks on our backs and started for a 
week’s ramble among the mountains on the 
south-western coast. At Tralee we engaged 
one of the ordinary cars, and drove thence to 
the foot of Brandon Head. This mountain 
is but a few feet lower than Carran Tuel, the 
highest mountain in Ireland. The drive from 
Tralee to the base of it is most lovely on the 
right hand were the clear blue waters 
| Tralee Bay, with Kerry Head in the distance; 
| on the left, the frowning ridges of the majes- 
| tic Tralee mountains, ending in the giant masses 
of Brandon Head. 
| Our driver, one of the few exorbitant natives 
we met with, after having giving us directions 


success 


of 
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as to how to reach the summit, deposited us 
at the base of the mountain and departed. 
Alick, who has ascended Mont Blanc once, 
Monte Rosa twice, and who nightly dreams of 
surmounting that giggntic mountain in the 
Himalayas with the unpronounceable name, 
began to stride upwards with the most alarm- 
ing vigour, while I panted after him at a more 
sedate pace. However, by insinuating offers 
of relieving him of the trouble, &., I obtained 
charge of the whiskey-bottle, and after that 
felt quite master of the station, being able to 
call a halt when I liked, and that was very 
often, as the scenery was glorious. On reach- 
ing a large tarn at the bottom of the principal 
“arrete,” we settled ourselves to lunch before 
attacking the remainder of the monster. The 
spot we chose was by a waterfall which, dash- 
ing down from a tarn higher up, thundered 
into the lake at our feet. Here we disposed 
of a cold fowl and some tongue, watched the 
movements of some black trout darting and 
flashing about in the lake pools, and then went 
at it again. 

In our ascent we passed one very curious 
part. It consisted simply of masses of stone 
thrown together in the wildest confusion ; great 
boulders as big as a house tossed together by 
some freak of nature in the most reckless way. 
In their cavities and caves hundreds of men 
might defy pursuit. It would be impossible 
to smoke them out, as the smoke would escape 
by countless crannies. At last we reached 
what we supposed to be the summit, but 
although we had surmounted Pelion, Ossa still 
towered above us. About an hour’s hard climb- 
ing brought us really to the top, and our first 
proceeding was to drink up all the water in the 
little holy well which is there. We looked 
around us, and the view that we saw was so 
beautiful that Ican never hope to see anything 
so lovely again. A peculiar combination of 
things rendered it so exceedingly glorious. 
Inland not a cloud was on the sky; below us 
lay the great masses and ravines of Brandon 
Head, glittering with numberless tarns, from 
which, like silver threads, the mountain torrents 
dashed away into the hollows below. Slightly to 
our left, Kerry Head ran boldly out into the sea, 
and the blue water of Tralee bay lay bathing 
in the sunset light. In front of us, and to the 
right, peak rose upon peak, till far away the 
“Reeks ” stood up like giants against the sky, 
looking golden in the sunlight; and behind 
them again Purple Mountain—rightly so called 
—and the Killarney mountains rise over the 
blue Killarney lakes; Dingle Bay, and Ken- 
mare River, surrounded as they are by precipice 
and mountain, lay calm and peaceful, like lakes 


Glengariff rose. Looking to seaward, the limit- 
less Atlantic stretches away to the horizon; 
at our feet, as if rushing down to it, the great 
precipices and steeps of Brandon Head, then 
to the left a little, the “ Blaskets” rose frown- 
ing and terrible from the sea. Down among 
the mountains by Dingle nestled Cahir-siveen, 
the home of O’Connell, close by Valentia, the 
British station of the Atlantic telegraph cable. 

The seaward view changed; a band of cloud 
spread over the Atlantic and came speeding on 
towards land; its altitude was about a few 
hundred feet lower than the top of the moun- 
tain upon which we stood. The sun was sink- 
ing into the sea and shone up through it from 
underneath, giving a most gorgeous effect of 
colour; on it came, speeding over the land, 
hiding from our view the ravines and valleys, 
till like a great thick sea it lay beneath us and 
away, the blue and purple mountain peaks 
rising up from it like islands. Above us was 
a cloudless sky, and yet below were masses of 
cloud packed closely together, while peak and 
crag rose from them, looking the more beautiful 
from the contrast. 

It was most wonderful to get to the edge of 
a great precipice and watch the huge cloud 
banks caught in the hollows of some desolate 
glen, whirl and toss about in wild confusion, 
breaking up into thin fragments of filmy mist. 
While looking at a scene like this, we saw 
reflected on a cloud the Spectre of the Brocken, 
—our own shadows gigantically dilated with 
a circle of yellow light round them. We saw this 
most distinctly for upwards of twenty minutes. 
Alick, who had seen the sun rise from the 
Righi, who had done the “ regular Swiss round” 
several times, ascended Mont Blanc, Monte 
Rosa, Mount Pilatus, and many other celebrated 
peaks, assured me that, owing to the combina- 
tion of the cloud scenery and the sunset, he had 
never witnessed anything half so wonderful as 
this scene in this little out of the way nook of 
Ireland. A few weeks before we went there mass 
was celebrated by the Roman Catholic bishop 
of the diocese upon this peak in the presence 
of thousands of spectators. The spot was well 
chosen, and I am assured the effect was most 
impressive. 
The curious boats of Dingle deserve notice. 
They are big enough for six or seven people, 
and are made of skin stretched upon a wooden 
framework. Notwithstanding their frail ap- 
pearance, they are good sea boats, and will take 
no harm from a concussion that would stave 
in a wooden boat. 
Killarney, where we next went, I do not 
mean to describe much; descriptions of it are 
very hackneyed and cannot do it justice. Kil- 





in Fairyland; and far off the splendid peak of 
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to be anything like appreciated. Muckross| Oh! the beautiful Blackwater! even now my 
Abbey is a beautiful ruin, but far inferior to| pen seems to change to a paddle, and I half feel 
many in England—to Tintern for instance. I| for the rudder-lines as I think of our glorious 
saw at Muckross thevaultof the “O’Donoghues,” | drift down that splendid stream, for the current 
|carried us right down, in spite of what wind 

day to be laid. | there was being right against us. Oh! it was 
The view from the top of Mangerton is very | worth the whole of the trouble and expense of 
fine, but not equal to that from Brandon Head. |the trip to go dancing along in the way we 
The people at Killarney are dreadfully tourist- | did, over the clear bright water that goes 
corrupted andexorbitant. The general character | | dashing on, sometimes in long sweeps of rapid 
of the Irish peasantry is to do all they can for a|and sometimes in deep black pools, reminding 


in which the present bearer of the name is some | 








stranger, the name of guest is with them held 
sacred, and their hospitality is quite spontaneous 
and sincere. But, in common with all tourist- 
overrun places, the inhabitants of Killarney 
see in a stranger only so many pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, which they mean to get, and 
the process of squeezing is pursued with an| 
energy worthy of a better cause. I went out | 
one morning there and met a respectable- 
looking man. The following dialogue ensued :— 

Peasant. “ Good morning, yer honor.” 

Stranger. “Good morning. Fine day.” 

Peasant. “I doubt the wind ’ll fall, and 
we'll get wet.” 

Stranger. “T hope not” (and moves on). 

Peasant. “I hope yer honor ’ll not be after 
forgetting me.” 

Stranger. “Why, my man? Why do you 
ask money of me? ” 

Peasant. “Shure, an I was discoorsin, yer 
honor!” 

The midges and giant gnats (mosquitoes, I 
believe they were) worried us awfully; we had 
to fumigate the room every night with a fire 
of peat and drive them out before us. We) 
thought of sleep, but even then the sharp “ping, 
ping” of sthese wretched insects would keep | 
us on the alert all night. 

We drove from Killarney to Limerick in one | 
day in an Irish car, changing horses four times. 
It was a most splendid drive, especially the | 
part along the banks of the Shannon. Situated | 
upon the Monteagle estate there is a colossal | 
Irish stone cross to the memory of the late 
lord. Standing as it does upon an eminence, | 
its simplicity and beauty. render it a striking| 
feature in the landscape. In the evening our 


car rumbled into Limerick, and in the morning, | 
having rescued our canoes from the durance| 
vile to which they had been subjected, we took | 
them by train to Mallow, and there launched | 
them first upon the Blackwater. 





one of the fathomless tarn into which E. A. 
Poe sweeps the fated house of Ussher. 

This river is a rapid one, and varies very 
| much in its depth with the time of year. Owing 
to the long drought it was very low when we . 
were on it, but as clear as glass. The rushing 
torrents of hundreds of by-gone winters had 
worn away the limestone rocks at its sides into 
| caves, and great hollows, into which we glided 
without a sound, while the sunlight flashed back 
ij the water and rippled on the smooth 

{worn roofs of these strange cavities. 

| This river is also one of the noblest salmon 
lrivers in the world. Often we used to stand 
/up in our canoes and watch the great fish 





|flash by us as our shadows fell on them. In 


one shallow pool, certainly not more than 
| twenty yards long, we counted fifteen of these 
' monsters at one time, some of them twenty and 
some few thirty-pound fish; while all around 
us everywhere the speckled trout darted and 
flashed. Great eels, too, solemnly wriggled 
about; some would not deign to move till we 
touched them with the paddle, and then they 
went off affronted at our impudence. We stayed 
| one night at Fermoy. 

All the weirs on this river have zigzag steps 
| cut for the salmon ;—would that this were done 
in England. 

On we glided, passing ruined towers, gentle- 
men’s seats, beautiful lawns and terraces, cun- 
ningly-devised walks, summer-houses, &c.— 
“just the place,” as Alick said, with a sigh, 


| to get out and do one’s spooning in, if only 


| one could be sure of meeting something more 
attractive than the gardener’ *_—until we ‘passed 
| Listowel tower, and presently the stately castle 
of Lismore came in view. Past Lismore, with 
its castle and its monastery of Trappists ; past 
| Cappoquin, till the Blackwater widens out into 
a tidal river, and we reach Youghal, where, for 
| 1868, the “ Log of the Ladye Marye” ended. 

BASIL EDWARDES. 
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A VISIT TO MAIMEDORFF. 


Ir was a lovely September morning when I | appear on each side, and the outline of some | 


embarked in the Zurich steamer, which was to | of the distant Alps is discernible. 
convey me to the little village of Maimedorff,, After about two hours’ voyage, and once 
about half way between Zurich and Rapper- | changing steamboats, we reached my destina- 
schwyl. | tion—a tolerable-sized village at the foot of a 
My visit here was quite an impromptu one. | gentle slope to the water’s edge, with wooded 
I was.on my way back to the shores of Lake ‘and vine-covered hills beyond—white houses, 
Leman, after a short but pleasant excursion |each in its own little sitting of vines and 
with some friends among the glorious moun- | fruit-trees, homely and quiet-looking, but 
tain scenery of eastern Switzerland, and having | cheerful. As I landed, I was accosted by a 


| a couple of days to spare, I felt anxious to | civil, respectable-looking traveller, who had | 


avail myself of the opportunity of visiting a|come on shore with me. He asked where I 
place of which I had heard so much. |was going. I showed my letter, and he said 

This formerly obscure little village had been | the friend it was directed to was at M. 
brought into notice by the remarkable work of | Zeller’s own house, and he was going there 
Dorothea Trudel, some years before. This and would show me the way and carry my 
humble peasant woman had been instrumental, bag. We walked up a narrow side path, and 
with no means employed but prayer and the |in a few minutes were in front of a large 
laying-on of hands, in effecting some extra- white house, with the universal green shutters 
ordinary cures, which excited much public of the country. In front were some benches 
attention ; and even several eminent professors | under spreading trees, where groups were rest- 
and learned men from Germany had come over ing, and women and children sat knitting. 
purposely to test the work, and gone away This was the Anstalt, or Institution, as it is 
convinced that there was at all events no always called, where M. Zeller and his sister 
collusion or imposture. On her death, six , preside over an extensive work of very varied 
years ago, the work was taken up by one who character. A homely, kind-looking man, one 
considered he owed both bodily and spiritual of the attendants, as I afterwards heard, met 
healing to her instrumentality—-M. Samuel my new friend at the door with a cordial kiss 
Zeller, brother-in-law to the present Bishop of of greeting, and told him in reply to his ques- 
Jerusalem; and under his auspices, Maime- | tion, that both M. Zeller and the friend to 
dorff has become a centre not only of work | whom I had a letter were out for the day, but 
among the sick and mentally afflicted, but of | he would take the note to Mdlle Zeller. He 
wide-spread missionary agency in a very dark | soon returned, promising that a room should 
and spiritually destitute neighbourhood, and | be engaged for me, and meanwhile invited me 
also of meetings for prayer and spiritual edifi- to join the party at dinner. A regular “ table 
cation, which are much frequented by Chris- d’héte”’ meal is held at midday for all the 
tian persons in Germany and Switzerland, inmates of the institution (except the insane 
desirous of being refreshed by staying in a/| patients, who have theirs apart), and also for 
place where such advantages can be enjoyed in | any visitors who like to come. A very small 
a high degree. weekly pension is paid, but there are always 

I had so often heard Maimedorff spoken | some poor who are sheltered and fed gra- 
of by pious friends in Switzerland, as a_/|tuitously. 
place which it was a privilege to visit, that| How funds can be raised for such a work 
I was particularly glad to make use of my | would seem to be the question; but it is em- 
leisure days at Zurich, and avail myself of a | phatically a work of faith. There is no beg- 
lette® of introduction I had received from a/| ging and no collecting, and they assured me 
friend to whom the place was well known. they had never wanted. 

Zurich, as a lake, cannot bear a comparison; The guests—a very motley party in every 
with those I had left so recently—Leman, | way—were now crowding into the long, low 
Lucerne, and Wallenstadt; there is nothing | dining-room, and assembling at two or three 
striking or grand in its scenery, and near |long tables. I was at the principal one, de- 
Zurich itself, the banks, though cheerful, | voted to the visitors, and presided over by 
populons, and highly cultivated, are somewhat | Mdlle Zeller, and her brother when present. 
monotonous. But as we advance towards the | The visitors were of various nations and call- 
other end of the lake, the shores become |ings—two or three clergymen, French and 
bolder and more diversified, wooded hills | German, a professor or tutor from Alsace, 
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me, and where, after a cordial reception from| Romanizing views, it would have naturally 
my kind hostess, a friend of Mdlle Zeller’s, I| predisposed an English visitor unfavourably ; 
was installed ina clean, neat little room, with a| but, though we could never, of course, recom- 


re I 
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several ladies, &c. A little bell was rung, and | all entered the “Andachts Stube,” or meeting- 

a short prayer offered up by one of the pastors, | room. It was fitted up much like an ordinary 

lt then the meal began, substantial but plain, | school-house meeting-place, or mission-room, 

| @ || and all served up with the most primitive | with benches—the men on one side, the women 

| || simplicity, and even homeliness; but every-|on the other; a kind of pulpit or reading- 

Some || @ || thing carried on quietly, and with a full flow | desk at one end, with an inscription, “ Glory 

4 of pleasant, easy conversation. The dinner} to God in the highest,” in front, surrounded 

ee te was quickly over, and each rose and departed. | with a wreath of white flowers; and behind the 

tina- || || I staid to speak to Mdlle Zeller, who was pulpit—what certainly startled me unplea- 

of a || I | most kind, pleasing, and friendly. santly, from the associations with our ritualis- 
oded || ; | After a little conversation with her, I fol-| tic abuses nearer home—a large crucifix, pain- 

uses, || @ | lowed the good man who had first admitted | fully life-like, and with the well-known words, 

and | | || me down a little path which led through the| “This have I done for thee, what hast thou 

but > || vines to a pleasantly-situated house near the|done for Me?” on one side. Accustomed as 

by a j | lake, where a lodging had been procured for! we are to associate such symbols with semi- 

| 


M. | 


| 
| 
said | | 
| 
} 
| 


promise that I should be apprised when the} 


mend the adoption of such a practice in 


. ° . e ° | = ° ° . : é * 
here | daily afternoon prayer-meeting should begin. | England, it is quite certain that in Maime- 
any. The only persons resident in M. Zeller’s}| dorff no superstitious veneration is attached 
and : house besides himself and his sister, and a| to it, and that it does not in any way hinder 



































| 
argo | » || little band of helpers who work under them,| the simplicity and truly evangelical character 
vers | ) || are patients labouring under mental disease.! of the services. 
ches | || These are accommodated in the back part of| As soon as we were assembled, Mdlle Zeller 
est the house, and also in a “dependance,” as it is| placed herself at a small harmonium, and | 
mg. called in this country, or small house near the} played the accompaniment to a hymn in 1 
t is || larger. These are entirely devoted to their| which all joined. The words were beautiful, || 
ster |! use; the other sick persons here are lodged, | the air solemn and appropriate, and well sung. || 
ried | } || like the visitors, in the village; but most of} The collection of hymns used here is an ad- 
one || | the patients are those mentally afflicted. There| mirable one, with beautiful airs; they sing || 
ow. 1 are of course attendants for men and women|with more life and rapidity than is usual on || 
Kiss | respectively. All who work at M. Zeller’s| the Continent. Then all knelt down to pray— 
1es- || | give their services gratuitously, with one ex-| the first time I ever saw this posture used in 
to | | ception, receiving whatever they personally | meeting on the Continent. 
but | | require, like children in a family. | And now I had an opportunity of seeing the 1; 
He 1 The attendants on the men are superin-| peculiar feature of this work. Two of my 
uld | | tended by M. Zeller himself, those on the | neighbours, on the female side of the room, || 
me | | women by two deaconesses, as they may be| moved quietly forward and placed themselves, 
ble called, though they do not belong to any regu-| kneeling, on each side of a plainly-dressed, 
the || | lar society—the sisters, we may say, of our] quiet-looking person; one might have taken 
~14 | | Missionary Nurses and Biblewomen. One of| her for a respectable peasant woman, seem- 
for || | these was absent on a short holiday for need-|ingly about thirty; no costume or special 
all | ; || fal rest; the other, Nettli, as she was always} badge—a plain brown dress, a thick necker- 
'yS || §@ |! called (the short for Annette—I could never| chief, and a black fichu net tied over the head. 
inf 1] * || learn her surname), had now the whole super-| This was Nettli, the young woman already 

| ‘ | intendence of the sick and insane women.| mentioned. She knelt down between the two 
rk || @ || She had been a favourite pupil and helper of| patients,as they proved tobe, and placing a hand 
m- | ’ Dorothea Trudel’s, and seems to have in-|on the head of each, began to pray in a low, 
S- || @ || herited much of her power and to work in the} quiet, but earnest tone. At first sight I || 
~ ! S || same spirit. should have been inclined to object to a || 

The meeting I was now going to attend was | woman’s praying in a meeting not exclusively 
ry | one held daily for prayer, and specially for|female—but I was afterwards told this was 
Wwe / | the sick, by the inmates of the house, and of| looked on as a kind of private and almost 
pe || : | & more private and less general character than | family meeting ; and indeed her quiet, retiring 
a a the others, though visitors were free to enter.| manner, and the perfect simplicity and uncon- 
ry ; At a little before five, all who were going to| sciousness with which it was all done, dis- 
t. 4 attend assembled in front of the house —} armed criticism—or rather made it impossible. 
- : country girls, working-men, lady and gentle-| She prayed for all the sick and suffering— 
d men visitors. Presently the door opened, and | gave thanks for those to whom relief and bless- 
e, | 
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ing had been given, and then asked for spiri- 
tual blessings—for sanctification, and strength, 
and guidance—in simple and intensely earnest 
language. Several men afterwards prayed, one 
after another, much as is done in what are 
called “ open” prayer meetings at home, and 
the matter of the prayers was as full and appro- 
priate, as the manner was artless and earnest. 
The petitions for holiness, and against self- 
deceit and self-righteousness, gave a favourable 
impression of the teaching which led to such 
very searching prayer, and such anxiety for 
personal sanctification. There was no excite- 
ment, no attempt to prolong the meeting, and 
all things were done emphatically, “decently 
and in order.” ‘The meeting concluded with 
the doxology, sung, still kneeling, with German 
correctness and harmony. 

We met at six o'clock at a frugal supper, 
and then, the evening meeting being omitted, in 
consequence of M. Zeller’s absence, we sepa- 
rated for the evening. 

I went with a pleasing elderly German lady 
and her son, a young pastor, who had been my 
neighbours at dinner, to look at the church, 
which is prettily situated on a little hill above 
the village, commanding a lovely view of the 
lake and surrounding mountains—the distant 
heights of the Glamisch and the higher Alps 
of St. Gall, lighted up with the last gleams of 
the setting sun. 

On the following morning, Saturday, most 
of the guests met at a seven o’clock breakfast 
in the institution; and here I was first intro- 
duced to M. Zeller, who had arrived late the 
night before. 

He has an exterior somewhat homely, but a 
head betokening great power—a square, mas- 
sive brow, and very penetrating eye—perfect 
simplicity, and most complete unconsciousness 
and forgetfulness of self. 

At a little before nine all assembled in the 
meeting room for the morning service which is 
daily held there. In the back part of the room 
sat those of the insane patients who were suf- 
ficiently quiet to be present—their attendants 
being placed near them. So quiet and well- 
behaved they were that I should certainly 
never have guessed that there were any pre- 
sent, whose minds were affected. Only on one 
occasion a poor woman showed some excite- 
ment, and she was immediately removed. 

Of the accommodation and general treatment 
of the insane patients I cannot say much from 
personal observation, for they were never 
allowed to be visited by strangers, such visits 
having been found to be hurtful. But as far 
as I could judge it seemed that everything in 
the house was arranged with a view to their 


taken as must be absolutely necessary to prevent 
them from escaping and injuring themselves 
or others; the whole certainly did not answer 
to one’s impressions of a lunatic asylum. A 
garden, only separated from their rooms by a 
grille, was devoted to their use, and many 
passed the chief part of the day there. The 
only means used for their cure are quiet, con- 
stant watchfulness, personal attention—firm- 
ness united with kindness and gentleness— 
and prayer, with laying on of hands. Many 
most remarkable cures, I was assured, have 
been effected ; though the dread of display and 
éclat is so great, that they are very little 
spoken of, in or out of the establishment. 

The morning meeting commenced with a 
hymn, accompanied by M. Zeller on an organ, 
which is fitted into his pulpit. Then he prayed 
with deep solemnity and earnestness, his words 
few but weighty. During the prayer Nettli 
kept her hands laid on two patients—lady visi- 
tors, as I found they were—very quietly and 
without attempting to draw attention in any 
way. Then M. Zeller read the texts for the 
day out of the Moravian text-book, and chose 
as his subject the first, or “lot’’ text from the 
Old Testament (Numb. xiv. 20). He read 
the whole chapter through, commenting upon 
verse by verse. His plan seems habitually to 
be, not as with most, to take a text and make 
a discourse on it, but to expound the Scrip- 
tures as he reads, and draw out their meaning, 
applying it personally to his hearers—the sin of 
the Israelites in desiring to go back to Egypt 
was pointed out as a type of the backslider 
turning from the life of the Spirit to the life of 
the flesh. Then the self-renunciation of Moses 
was dwelt on—the difficulty of being willing 
to be little and ofno account, that God may be 
glorified. He reminded us that the three first 
petitions in the Lord’s Prayer related to God’s 
glory. “ Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done;’’ while the prayers 
for our own preservation and help come last. 
Then he spoke of Moses and Aaron falling on 
their faces—the power of prayer—the need of 
looking, not on the dangers and difficulties 
around us, but on God alone and His power to 
save; and then went on to speak of the pre- 
sumption of the people in persisting in going 
up where God had not called them; first, over- 
discouragement; then, over-confidence. 

This was nearly the substance of the dis- 
course; but hardly any, the fullest report, could 
give an adequate idea of the power and unction 
that pervaded it. There was nothing of what 
man calls eloquence, no graces of manner nor 
delivery, no outward recommendation except 
extreme and almost colloquial simplicity of 





comfort, and that only such precautions were 





manner, and very clear, distinct pronouncia- 
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tion, with only a slight provincial accent, and 
the sentences so short and simple as to make 
them peculiarly easy for an English hearer to 
follow. But every word seemed to come from 
his innermost heart, and animated as with the 
tongue of fire, to burn its way to the heart of 
the hearer. More truly searching discourses I 
never heard anywhere. The doctrine was full, 
simple, clear gospel truth, Christ in all His 
fulness presented to the hearer; and while free 
grace and the power of the atoning sacrifice 
was powerfully set forth, the necessity of sanc- 
tification in the believer, and the need of con- 
stant fighting against sin, was no less insisted 
on. I could not help wishing that some truly 
earnest evangelists nearer home, who omit or 
touch but slightly on this last. part, would 
follow the same plan. 

Between the services the visitors are left 
quite to themselves, and walk together or apart 
or remain in their rooms as they like; but in 
the afternoon, before the prayer meeting, 
Nettli invited me to come into her room at 
four o’clock, where she was going to attend to 
two patients. I went in company with a very 
pleasing deaconess from Strasbourg, also on a 
visit, and we were ushered into our conduc- 
tress’s neat, orderly, little room, with prints on 
the wall and her missionary box on the table. 
Two young girls joined us here; one suffering 
under long standing deafness, the other much 
exhausted by overwork. Nettli placed them on 
each side of her, and laid a hand on each, taking 
care to place it on the suffering part. She 
then, while still keeping her hands on them, 
entered into conversation with us, which sur- 
prised me, and I told her so. She said she 
did not like to have “ useless things ” (unniitze 
dinge) said to her at such times ; but sheseemed 
to like conversations which would not disturb 
the frame of mind suitable to her work of 
healing. 

I never was more impressed with the power 
which a very active and intense spiritual life can 
give than in the case of this humble, unlettered 
peasant woman. Her manners are so quiet 
and unconscious, that they could‘not offend the 
most fastidious judge; and if her accent does 
betray the Zurich peasant, the sweetness of her 
voice, and the true refinement which divine 
grace can impart to the humblest, amply atone 
for it. She told us she owed her conversion 
to a meeting held by Dorothea Trudel, which she 


like “ a thorn in her heart.’ She had struggled 
| against the impression, butshe felt must goagain, 
and the instructions of Dorothea Trudel had 
been the means of leading her to Christ. She 
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After a little more of this conversation, she 
gently closed the open window, and saying 
quietly, “ Now we will pray,” she calmly and 
simply, without moving from her posture, 
offered a short, earnest, and touching prayer. 
It was truly speaking to One whom she felt to 
be near. 

The usual afternoon prayer meeting followed, 
at which M., Zeller laid his hands on two men. 
He is the only one in the establishment who 
lays hands on the men, while Nettli.and her 
colleague are the only ones who do it to the 
women. How he is able to carry on the 
immense amount of work he undertakes is 
really amazing; besides the superintendence 
of the establishment, constant personal atten- 
tions to the sick and insane, and visits of evan- 
gelization in the neighbourhood, he carries on 
an extensive correspondence on spiritual sub- 
jects, and is always ready to meet and converse 
with those who wish to consult him. 

The evening service was at eight o’clock, and 
was conductell much as in the morning, the 
exposition being a continuation of the former 
one on Numbers xiv.,and was chiefly on the 
need of patient waiting on the Lord, and ac- 
quiescence in His chastenings; chastenings 
which, as in the case of the forty years’ wan- 
derings of the Israelites, may be sent when 
full pardon for sin has been granted, and 
should, as he said, be cheerfully acquiesced in 
by the Christian. David, he observed, after 























| two years before her death. 
Il. 


having a chastening laid on him-which was to 
last his whole life, “the sword shall never de- 
part from Thy house,” could yet praise God as 
one who “ forgiveth all thy sins.” And this is 
the’ spirit init which the Christian should meet 
God’s chastisements. 

On Sunday, after the early breakfast, seve- 
ral of the party, myself included, took the 
steamer to Meilen, a village a little way off, 
where M. Zeller was to hold a service. The 
regular pastor is an open unbeliever, as is the 
case in too many of the villages on the Lake, 
and but for M. Zeller’s occasional preachings, 
the inhabitants would be completely out of 
reach of any gospel ministrations. 

At Maimedorff itself the pastor is a sound 
one, as I-nnderstand, and care has been taken 
so to arrange the Sunday services as not to 
interfere with those of the church, M. Zeller 
extremely disapproving of any movement of a 
sectarian or schismatic character. 

While waiting for the time when the service 
should begin we went to look at the church, a 
good-sized handsome building commanding a 
pleasant view of the lake and mountains. It 
was still empty, and on the window-sill lay some 
books, which I naturally thought must be 
hynin-books, but on inspection I found they 
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were “Alpine Choruses’—-very innocent in 
themselves, but strangely out of place here. 
There was a general fete of the Zurich Choral 
Union, or “ Sing Verein,” all along the banks 
of the Lake, which seemed to absorb the people’s 
attention much more than the church services, 
and, however unsuited to the day, could hardly 
be considered more unprofitable than the minis- 
trations of their rationalist pastor. It was 
cheering, however, to turn from such scenes to 
the little band of worshippers who now as- 
sembled in a private room of a house lent for 
the purpose, for the service M. Zeller was to 
hold. He took for his subject the 3rd chapter 
of Acts, and drew the parallel with much force 
and clearness between the sickness of body and 
soul, and the power of a believing look ata 
crucified Saviour to create the soul anew. 
He gave us a curious anecdote in illustration. 
Among his insane patients was a woman whose 
former life had been wicked, and whose mad- 
ness was often carried to the pitch of the most 
violent fury. No one could master her. One 
evening, while her room-mates were preparing 
for bed, her eye was accidentally caught by a 
picture of Christ on the cross. It hung on the 
wall of the room, and she had seen it constantly; 
but the sight seemed now to touch a new chord 
in her soul. She became rapt in the most in- 
tense contemplation, standing motionless as a 
statue with eyes riveted on the picture. Her 
companions went to bed. The whole night she 
remained there. When they rose next morn- 
ing they found her in the same attitude; no 
effort could draw her attention; a chair was 
brought and she sat down, but continued to 
gaze as if ina trance. After some time she 
took up a pencil and paper which lay near, and 
began to write out a detailed confession of her 
past lifeand sin. When the paper was covered 
she waited for more, and in these intervals kept 
her eyes steadily fixed on the picture. 

In the course of the day she was induced to 
join the meetings for prayer, and after a time 
of painful conflict, light and peace seemed to 
enter her mind. From that day she was a 
changed woman, converted and healed. 

We returned to dinner, and afterwards had 
a second meeting, at two o'clock, in the usual 
place, and an interesting discourse on Zech. xiii. 
This was more of a sermon and less of an ex- 
position than the former ones. In the after- 
noon Nettli held a large Sunday school, attended 
by women and girls of all ages from the neigh- 
bourhood ; but this she kept strictly private, 
and admitted no spectators. 

Early in the evening some of the visitors, 
myself among the number, went to another 
village, that of Horgin, where we found two 
tolerably large rooms opening into each other, 








and quite filled by a most attentive congrega- 
tion. The exposition of part of Luke v. was 
equal, if not superior, to anything we had yet 
heard. 

And so ended my experience of Maimedorff, 
for the next day I was to be on my way to a 
distant part of Switzerland. 

I have said little of the feature of the place 
which has made it most generally known—the 
healing of the sick, because, in fact, visitors 
usually see very little of it. There is no incli- 
nation to make their cures public; they are, on 
the contrary, inclined to keep the work as quiet 
as possible. The regular inmates are too busy 
to allow of much conversation, and I had only 
one opportunity of a few minutes’ talk with M. 
Zeller; as, though he is always ready to attend 
to cases of spiritual or physical need, he has no 
time for the satisfaction of curiosity. But I 
was anxious to ascertain his peculiar views on 
the subject of the cure of sickness. He dis- 


tinctly disclaimed all pretensions to anything | 
The laying on of hands | 


like miraculous power. 
was simply in order to keep as close as possible 
to the precept in the Epistle of St. James, and 
also the words of our Lord in Mark xvi. He | 
holds that God gives to some Christians the | 
power, or special gift, of praying with faith for 
the sick, and that this has often been blessed 
to the entire recovery, and in other cases to the 
partial amelioration of the sufferer. But he | 
never inculcated that such a cure must be | 
looked on as certain, He constantly, he said, | 
impressed on his hearers the need of complete 
submission to God’s decrees, and the sin of 
dictating to Him as if every one prayed over 
must be cured. He said he himself found that 
his feelings varied very much in different cases. 
Sometimes, like Luther with Melancthon, he 
could pray with a very strong assurance of | 
success, while in other cases he could only say, 
“Thy will be done.’ He had generally found, 
he said, that the event justified these impres- 
sions; but he would never speak dogmatically | 
on such a point. He did not require any cor- | 
responding feelings in the person to be cured. 

I had no time to speak on the subject of | 
remedies. I understood that he disapproved 
of the use of any means except prayer and the | 
touch of the hand; and this seemed to me the | 
most questionable part of the Maimedorff views. 
For certainly the result both of Scripture and 
experience seems to be that God can work 
either with or without means, and that He will 
bless simple faith in Him, whether in employ- 
ing or in dispensing with such means, accord- - 
ing to the case in point. 

The use of the hand in relieving pain and 
weakness has been recognized by many who 














hold very different views from those of M. | 
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Zeller. That it is a powerful natural agent ex- | many vexed questions on minor points which 
perience has already shown. At Maimedorff|so often absorb time and attention in some 
it is often laid on for an hour at a time. How! Christian gatherings; no personal questioning 
far the success of this agency is due toa special | or forcing of inquiries about the spiritual state 
gift of God to certain Christians, and how far | of one and another. The hearers are left to apply 
it may simply be the effect of a natural power— | to themselves the searching general questions 
sanctified in the case of the Maimedorff Christ- | they hear in the sermons. 
ians by faith and prayer in those who wield; ‘The affectionate, Christian heartiness and 
it,—is too large a question for discussion here. | simplicity of the inmates was very refreshing 
Of the cures wrought there can be no doubt. }and cheering; and I shall not soon forget the 
One of the visitors I met there had been cured cordial, warm-hearted adieus and entreaties that 
of an affection of the leg of eight years’ stand- | they and their work might be remembered in 
ing, after being sentenced to amputation by his | prayer. 
medical advisers. I left the place with much thankfulness for 
Whatever may be thought of these opinions i the spiritual privileges I had enjoyed in my 
and practices in the cure of sickness, however, | visit, and with the firm conviction that no un- 
no unprejudiced visitor, could fail to be|biassed judge, however he might regard the 
struck, I should think, with the healthful tone | peculiar views of the inmates as to their special 
of the religion of the place. There is no! work, could hesitate to declare that Maimedorff 
sectarianism ; no attempt to draw persons from | is preeminently and emphatically “a field which 
their respective churches, or to form separate | the Lord hath blessed.” 


religious communities; no discussion of the} E. JANE WHATELY. 


GOLDEN HOURS. 


I, Ay, and in the mother’s bliss, 
: . When she gives her first fond kiss ;— 
In the glowing days of Spring, 2 main ; 
: eta a ; In earth’s sunshine, in earth’s showers, 
When the birds in chorus sing, 3 ; : 
: ; i Womanhood has golden hours. 
When the young leaves, fresh and green, 
Let the sunbeams glance between, 
And the squirrel’s nimble feet IV. 
iol , ‘Age 2our ay 
jg 28 mossy peat 
Lightly press the mossy peat, In the seasons when the heart 


Then among the birds and flowers ; nia ad 
5 bie x Communes with its God apart, 


Childhood passes golden hours. When each pilgrim on his way 
tests a, little space to pray, 

II. Or, his Bible for his guide, 
Culling graces of the mind, Presses on, whate’er betide, 
Learning arts to bless mankind, Yes, though danger nearer lowers, 
Searching amidst ancient lore 

For the master-thoughts of yore, 
Or in feats of strength and skill y, 


Christians know of golden hours. 


Heeding of no standing still, 
Joying in his new-found powers 
Youth exults in golden hours. 


Golden hours! A Father's care 
Scatters sunshine everywhere, 
And true happiness may bloom 
In the humblest cottage room. 
Ill. Heaven begins on earth below, 


He yard the liv ] 
In her daily round of life, eavenward then our lives should flow, 


As a maiden,—as a wife, 
Gently soothing grief and pain, 
Loving and beloved again ; 


Till amongst unfading flowers 
Life expands through golden hours, 


MARY FRANCES TUPPER. 
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GENERAL LATTER. 


A MEMORIAL SKETCH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ PROTOPLAST.” 


|then fell asleep in the fuli assurance of the 
ibeliever’s hope. And I think those who may 
Ir has pleased God of late years greatly to| follow me in these pages will admit that what- 
bless the biographies of His saints and not so|ever may have been my dear father’s short- 
much those of any striking or great characters, | comings, he still through the many years which 
He has rather made use of the example of some followed his conversion fully justified the 
quiet, consistent life spent in the routine of daily | title which was given him in derision as a 
duty done unto the Lord, and not unto men. | nickname, that of God-fearing Latter. 

It is this feeling which has encouraged me to! Ai the time when the subject of this sketch 
attempt in outline a memoir of my beloved|was in India, declaring himself on the Lord’s 
father. If I at all know my own heart, I am side, the state of religion in the army was very 
not actuated by any wish to exalt him who was | different from what it is at the present time. 
so very dear to me; nor do I desire to conceal | Now there are few bodies of men where we 
his infirmities of character. I shall endeavour find more bright examples of earnest, vital 
in this brief sketch to avoid dipping my pencil | godliness than are presented to us in the ranks 
in those bright colours which natural affection of our military brethren. Hedley Vicars was 
so often chooses in portraiture; and simply to | but one of a very large class of young soldiers, 
present to my readers as faithful a likeness as | who, while they are fighting in defence of their 
I can of one who, under great disadvantages |sovereign and country, are striving for the 
of education, and latterly of physical infirmity, | mastery in far higher things. Havelock was 
served his generation by the will of God, and |just a specimen, brought to light by peculiar 
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circumstances, of those brave, honourable 
Christian warriors, who are glorifying God in 
the profession of arms, and maintaining in the 
midst of outward strife and tumult, the peace 
and the beauty of an inner life. 

But things were very different fifty years 
ago. Then the army was composed chiefly of 
gay and worldly men; religion was scoffed at; 
a “ saint”? was almost isolated from the society 
of his regiment, and literally compelled to walk 
alone. Real, earnest Christianity was found 
chiefly among the missionaries of India, and 
those who associated with them. And Christ- 
like life was connected with one particular 
phase of thought. A circle was formed of 
those who really loved the Lord; but it was a 
very narrow one; certain opinions, held by 
leading men, were embraced by others, and a 
school of divinity was established, which was 
distinguished by low views of truth, although 
combined with sincere and earnest devotion to 
the Lord’s service. Those who were acquainted 
with Corrie and Thomason know well the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the men who led the 
views of religious people of that day in India. 
Great simplicity, true love for Christ, separa- 
tion from the world, moderate Calvinism (to 
use a favourite expression), and an entire re- 
pudiation of the Lord’s personal reign on 
earth. 

It was my father’s privilege to come out 
from this school. He fully appreciated what 
was good in it; he valued and loved the men 
who ruled its opinions; but he went far beyond 
them, in his clear, hearty reception of the doc- 
trines of grace and of millennial glory. | 
shall return to this subject in another chapter, 
but I must now speak of my dear parent’s 
early years. 

Rosert JAMES Latter was born in London 
in the year 1783. I have heard him say that 
his family was originally of French extraction, 
and that his name was in former days spelt 
Laterre. The motto on his old arms was “ La 
Terre produira toujours.” Curiously enough, 
my grandfather, Mr. Latter, might easily have 
been mistaken for a Frenchman, so completely 
were his manners those of the old French 
school; he loved France, and had spent so 
many years in the country, that he was almost, 
as it were, naturalized among the people 
of it. 

My father was the youngest of three sons. 
Frank, the eldest, was considerably his senior, 
and exercised a kind of parental care over him ; 
for this brother he always entertained a pecu- 
liarly strong affection; very often he dwelt 
in conversation on all he owed'to him. Barré, 
the next son, was more nearly his own 
The three brothers were all in the army; and 


age. 





it is a singular coincidence, that, when my 
grandfather was once induced to consult a 
fortune-teller concerning his boys, she told 
him that he would have three soldier-sons, 
that the two eldest would die young, but that the 
youngest would attain the highest rank in his 
profession, and live to a good old age. I need 
hardly say that I put no faith in these prophe- 
cies, while I think it most sinful to encourage 
those who make them; and yet I record it as 
one of the weaknesses of our common nature, 
that, when my dear father became a full gene- 
ral, the old gipsy’s words came back to my 
mind with a thrill of pain. So slowly does 
reason correct the impression made upon our 
feelings. My father did not long survive 
the attainment of his full rank; and thus coin- 
cidences which must in the ordinary nature of 
things occasionally occur, and which at once 
arrest observation, give force to the super- 
stition of the many. . 

I have heard my dear father say but little 
of the period of his childhood; yet one or two 
incidents seem to have made a great impres- 
sion on him, so often did he refer to them ir 
conversation. One of them was a severe acci- 
dent he had when quite a little boy. He fell 








from a great height, and was picked up by his 

| frightened mother, who in her agony exclaimed, 
“T have got the child’s brains in my hand,” 
moving her hand as she spoke. “I was not 

|the least inclined to cry at first,” my father 
| has observed, in telling the story; “ but, when 
| I thought she had really got my brains in her 
| hands, and that they were too hot for her to 
| hold them, the idea of this quite upset me, and 
| I burst into a fit of tremendous crying, which 
| could not be stopped fora long time.” Children 
seldom make much of troubles, if their friends 
| do not make much of them for them. I have 
| seen a little boy receive very smart knocks, 
| and laugh good humouredly, if only the mother 
|laughs cheerfully, instead of pitying and 
lamenting over him. 

} My father never, I believe, went to a school. 
He had a French tutor for some years; and I 
have often heard him speak of this man, as a 
good-natured teacher and a pleasant com- 
panion; but I imagine he was very incanable 
of giving good instruction in classics and 
mathematics. 

The boy was willing to be taught; never 
once. he has told me, was he punished for not 
saying his lessons rightly; but the disad- 
vantage of such an education was very great. 
The tutor took part in all the pupil’s amuse- 
ments. I have heard my father allude, laugh- 
ingly, to an impromptu dinner which his tutor 
got for him one day, and refer to it as an 

instance of the ready resources of a Frenchman. 
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It seems that my grandfather and grand- 
mother had gone out for the day, leaving 
Robert and his tutor to the tender mercies of 
some careless cook. Like many a servant, she 
seized the opportunity of taking her own plea- 
sure for the day; and when the dinner-hour 
arrived, a very poor meal was placed upon the 
table. “This will never do,” said the tutor to 
the child, “I can manage better than this.” 
Taking his pupil by the hand, he went out into 
the garden, gathering vegetables and herbs, 
and then, procuring a little hot water from the 
kitchen, and adding some pepper and salt, he 
soon prepared a soup so savoury that my father 
never forgot his tutor’s culinary powers. Many 
times have I heard him relate this anecdote, 
and laugh over the Frenchman’s ready skill, 
saying that an English tutor would have sub- 
mitted quietly to the servant’s neglect; and 
that they would have gone without a dinner. 

At the early age of eleven, and with all the 
disadvantage of an unfinished education, my 
dear father entered the navy, and went forth 
into the world alone. I have often thought 
that it was being thus thrown upon his own 
resources in his boyhood, which gave him that 
independence of character which was so mani- 
fest in after-life. 

A child sent forth to make his way among 
strangers, wrenched away from home, and 
friends, and comforts, and obliged to gain by 
labour his own daily bread, will either sit 
down dispirited and broken-hearted; or he 
will pass almost at once into manhood, and with 
matured mind and feeling struggle courage- 
ously forward in the path of life. The latter 
case was Robert Latter’s. 

He took up his new responsibilities with 
manly determination, and won his way amongst 
strangers till he made them friends. 

He was appointed to a ship commanded by 
Captain Pulteney Malcolm—the Fow frigate. 
Often, in after-life, did he speak of the friend- 
ships made in his first voyage, with much 
warmth of feeling. Nothing ever gave him 
greater pleasure than to fall in with his old ship- 
mates,andto recall with them the scenes through 
which he had passed in these early years. It 
‘was, however, a real trial, the parting between 
the mother and son. With loving thought- 
fulness and care, maternal hands prepared his 
small wardrobe, and many a charge did he 
receive to be careful of his various belongings. 
Among other things, a bootjack was given to 
him with a special command not to lose it on 
the voyage; and my father used frequently to 
say that it was his mother’s pride to declare 
that on her boy’s return, after three years’ 

knocking about at sea, not one article of his 


midshipman obeyed his instructions. The 
bootjack was faithfully produced, and from that 
time it accompanied its owner in all his many 
journeys; in camp and in tent, by land and 
sea, the beotjack assisted his toilette; and in 
the last year of his busy life, he used to show 
it with laughing pride as a sign that he had 
always retained the orderly habits his mother 
had inculcated. ‘ My old bootjack,”’ he used 
to say sometimes while using it, “into how 
many lands it has travelled! it has been with 
me in various scenes, never lost or laid aside; 
for more than sixty years I have carried it 
about with me and taken care of it.” 


recount little anecdotes connected with this 
early period of his eventful career. He has 


dress, his hair worn in a pigtail, he went out to 
take a walk, rather elated at what he thought 
his manly look. As he went down the street, 


crowd of boys running after him, shouting out, 
“See, there goes a little midshipman, and look 
at his tail, too!’ while roars of laughter followed 
the announcement. Crestfallen, he retraced 
his steps homeward, took off his tail, and never 
appeared again with his naval dress in the 
thoroughfares of London. All these incidents, 
trifling in themselves, show the character of 


him to form early and lasting friendships. 

His love of natural scenery developed itself in 
his first voyage.* I have frequently felt that 
only that intense appreciation of the beautiful 


in after-days, could have made his first impres- 


which he became acquainted in this first cruize. 
It was his great delight to land and to spend a 


opportunity was given him, and in this way he 
saw a good deal of the natural features of the 
new world. It was always a subject of regret 
with him that he could not get to Niagara, but 
of the Falls of Montmorency he used to speak 
with enthusiastic admiration. Higher than 


wonders of God’s creation. That water-music, 


* I happen to have noticed an entry in his boyish 
diary, 23rd June, 1795, “The French ship of 80 guns, 
Captain B——’s squadron, under Lord Bridport, was 
passed by the Fox frigate, Captain Pulteney Malcolm, 





outfit was missing, so carefully had the young 








first voyage.” 





those of Niagara, though not so wide, they | 
seemed to the sailor-boy one of the greatest | 


coming into port on her voyage to Quebec, and on my | 











It was often an amusement to my father to | 


told me how droll he looked in his naval uni- | 
form, so childlike was his appearance. The | 
first day he dressed himselfin his midshipman’s | 


his pride received a sudden shock by seeing a | 


the boy; his methodical habits and his social | 
love of intercourse with other minds leading 


which gave such zest to his travelling pleasures 


sions of nature so vivid. He could describe | 
most accurately the scenery of America with | 


holiday in exploring the country whenever | 
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that dash of foam and spray, told on his young | serious quarrel, and saw so much of the cold- 


mind with thrilling power. 
fall to me again and again, and referred to it 
with praise of its surpassing beauty as we stood 
together before the Fall of Terni in Italy. 

I am sure that the sight of many countries, 
with their varied beauties of rock and mountain 
and waterfall, is of itself an education, and 
perhaps my dear father gained as much as he 
lost by being called so soon to lay aside his 
Greek and Latin books for 
nature. He kept up, however, what he knew, 
and although he regretted himself his deficien- 
cies of classic education, others were charmed 
with the’general information which he possessed. 

He would himself have willingly remained 
in the navy, for he loved the sea, and doubtless 
he would have got on in this service; but his 
family, and especially his beloved brother 
Frank, were fearful that in those times promo- 
tion would be slow, and they urged his chang- 
ing his profession to that of the army. In 
1796, therefore, he received his commission, 
and soon after again left England to serve his 
sovereign—this time as a soldier. 

His appointment was in the East India Com- 
pany’s service,* and he went out to India in 
the same vessel with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then Marquis Wellesley. When dining 
together as old men in Walmer Castle, many, 
many years after, my father reminded the Duke 
of this circumstance, and they went over past 
scenes with mutual interest, recalling to each 
other’s minds the long forgotten incidents of 
this period of their lives. 

At the time he entered the army temptations 
to young men were very great and varied. Wine 
was drunk to excess at the mess-table, and all 
sorts of license followed the revelry of the 
dinner-hour. It was almost impossible for the 
well-disposed to keep clear of quarrelling and 
intemperance. Once, and once only, however, 
was my father the worse for what he had taken. 
“T had been drinking freely,” he has said, while 
relating the circumstance, “and when I went 
to exercise my regiment I gave the wrong word 
of command. In an instant I knew what I 
had done, and I felt so ashamed that it in- 
stantly sobered me. I do not think my mistake 
was noticed by any one but myself, but I got 
such a thorough fright lest I should ever com- 
mit myself in that disgraceful way again, that 
from that day I never took sufficient wine to 
affect my head.” 

Duelling was another vice prevalent in the 
army at that time. My father never was him- 
self engaged in any affair of this nature, but 
he was more than once on the point of some 

* From a note in my father’s memoranda, I find he 
arrived at Calcutta 10th February, 1797. 


— 


the volumes of 


He described this | blooded murder, which was the true name for 


|this terrible practice, that when in the latter 
|years of his life an association was formed 
among gentlemen to discourage duelling, he 
took a most active and zealous part in organ- 
| izing it. 

While serious vices were permitted thus to 
prevail in the army at the time my father en- 
tered it, the most rigid discipline was main- 
tained regarding the minute details of military 
duty. I have heard him, when complimented 
on his punctuality, or when alluding to the 
necessity for exactness as to an appointment, 
refer to an incident which occurred when he 
was a young soldier. 

“‘T was once,” he has observed, “late on 
parade. I believe my watch had stopped ; but 
in some way I arrived a few minutes after the 
appointed time.” 

“* You are behind your time, sir,’ was the 
stern greeting of my commanding officer. ‘I 
have a great mind to order you under arrest ; 
indeed, I had ordered you under arrest.’ 











“T attempted to explain the cause of my 
delay, but he stopped me, saying, ‘ No excuses, 
sir, on military matters; the next time youare 
late on parade, you will be placed under arrest. 
Go to your post, sir.’ 

“T thought the man a great martinet, but it 
was a good lesson for me. I believe I never 
was late again on any military duty.” 

Thus the habit of punctuality was gained, 
and enabled my father to make a full use of 
time. There is nothing more destructive to 
fruitful labour than the practice of losing five 





minutes here, and ten minutes there, by 
being behind hand with all the appointments 
and arrangements of the day. 


CHAPTER II, 


More than once in the career of my dear father 
was the dart of the angel of death turned aside 
by the invisible shield of the Angel of the 
Covenant.. He was present both at the battle 
of Dieg, November 13th, 1804, and at the 
capture of Dieg on the 23rd of December, of 
the same year, and escaped unhurt.* 

It was at the siege of Bhurtpoor, January 
9th, 1805, that Robert Latter received a wound 
in the head which was nearly fatal to him, and 
which affected his health for the remainder of 
his life. He was attacking the fort with his 


* It was for these actions, with that of Nepaul, that 
he received his medal. It was at first proposed to give 
three medals for these battles, but it was finally decided 
that one medal should be given with three bars bearing 
the names, “ Battle of Dieg,” ‘‘ Capture of Dieg,” and 
“ Nepaul.” 
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men when a ball struck him on the forehead, 
and laid him prostrate and senseless on the 
ground. Had it not been for the wire which 
fastened the feather in his hat, instant death 
must have ensued; but this broke the force of 
the blow, and saved the life which hereafter 
was to be given to the Lord. The wound was, 
however, very severe. My father was carried 
away and placed under surgical treatment, the 
ball and part of the bone were extracted, and, 
after a period of danger, the sufferer began to 
rally. 

I remember his saying that he was sitting 
one day in his room, pale and weak from his 
wound, when a brother-officer came in, and 
said, in an unfeeling, jesting tone, “ What, 
Latter, do you mean to make a die of it?” 
“T don’t know, B »’ returned my father. 
“Perhaps you may be wounded and die before 
I get well.” So it proved, for in the next 
action this man was carried off, while my father 
slowly recovered. 

In 1808 my father revisited his native land. 
On the 13th of February he embarked for 
England in the City of London. There he 
entered into the gayest society, always preserv- 
ing his moral character unstained. -He only 
remained two years at home, for on the 2nd 
of April, 1810, as his diary shows, he took his 
passage again for Calcutta in the Indus. A 
solemn warning occurred on his return 
voyage to India. On the 21st August, 1810, 
he threw himself on the couch of a young 
fellow-passenger without perceiving that a 
bottle lay upon it. The glass broke under the 
thigh, and instantaneously the gushing blood 
told him that an artery had been divided. He 
had knowledge enough to be aware that it was 
an artery which was cut from the manner in 
which the blood flowed—not quietly and evenly 
as it would from a vein, but in impulses, gush- 
ing and stopping, gushing and stopping. He 
said to his friend, “ Call the surgeon, lose no 
time, for it is an artery which is divided, and I 
shall soon bleed to death.” The doctor was 
quickly with him, and proceeded to stop the 





companion. 
from his sorrow, but in vain; and at last they 

gave him up as one whose brain was disordered. | | 
So he shut himself up with his great grief, and || 
cried day and night unto the Lord for deliver- | | 
ance. 
time to timeas he read of a Saviour; but again 





effusion of the living stream by taking up the 
artery. Very near death my father felt he had 


he felt that for him mercy was impossible, he 
had sinned beyond the limit of pardon, and 
been, and yet not a shadow of fear crossed his | darkness reigned triumphant. 


who has learned that he is worthy of the second 
death and has not received the full assurance 
that his sins are forgiven. 

The various providences which I have men- 
tioned made no impression on my dear parent’s 
mind. The earthquake, the wind, and the fire 
brought with them no message from the Lord 
to his inmost heart, and the still small voice of 
the Spirit was yet to make itself heard. He 
remained still in the world for some years ; but 
the time was fixed in God’s purpose when the 
arrow of conviction should enter his soul, and 
the strong man should bow beneath the weight 
of revealed sin. He was stationed at Ballisore 
when the Holy Ghost brought home the word 
to his conscience, and taught him his guilt 
before God as a ruined, lost sinner. I do not 





think there was any particular ministry which 
was blessed to awaken his mind, neither was 
any special trial made the means of bringing || 
him near to Christ; but, on reading his Bible, |! 
light from above shone upon the page, and deep | 
agony filled his soul. He saw that he had | 
“destroyed himself,” and that in himself was 
neither help nor remedy. 
God’s dealings with His people are different : 
some are led gently to the Lord, and just see 
enough of sin to make a Saviour precious; 
others pass through deep waters of anguish 
as they become acquainted experimentally with || 
their lost estate. This last was the case with || 
my dear father. Intense misery, amounting to | 
despair, accompanied the convictions of the || 
Spirit. Truly he could say with David, “ When {| 
Thou with rebukes dost chasten man for sin, ] 
Thou makest his beauty to consume away.” | 
! 

| ] 

1 

| 

| 





Day after day he passed alone in the extremity 
of his soul-pain. Friends could not understand || 
what had come over their once light-hearted || 
They tried all means to win him | 
| 


Hope would gleam across his mind from 


Satan was ever 


mind. Often has he referred to this indiffer- | | at his hand prompting him to utter despair. 
ence to danger, which he felt equally at the|I have often heard him tell of this period of 
time he was wounded, as a proof how little the | | bitter suffering, and of the wonderful way in 


natural man may care for death—how dull is 
the sense of his spiritual danger. 


which God watshed over him. 
Even when | wander forth,’ he has told me, “at all hours of 


“T used to 


he is fit only, to go straight into hell, he does |the night in the open jungle, where snakes 
not see the lake of fire which is_ spread |ebounded, and were moving about in all direc- 


beneath his feet, and the smoke of the/ tions, yet I was never bitten. 


T had a faithful 


burning flame which is ready to kindle upon | native bearer who used to follow meat a dis- | 


him for ever. 


man who fears death, but the awakened sinner | entreat Sahib to turn and go home. 








It is not indeed the unconverted | tance, and sometimes he would approach and 


Then, if | 
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I did not resist, he would gently lead me back | father more than one of congenial mind to tread 
to my house.” with him the path to the kingdom. Among 
Thus some months passed away. But as /|the privates of his regiment also were several 
surely as the sun arises on the natural world, converted men, and I have often heard him 
dispelling the midnight-darkness, so surely speak of a native sergeant, who with his wife 
shall the Sun of Righteousness arise in His/ were real helpers in all that was good. 
glory on every sinner awakened by the Spirit of | While up the country, and in the absence 
God; and although in my father’s case the day/of any appointed chaplain, it fell to him in 
was long in breaking, the crimson streaks of| the line of duty to read prayers on Sundays, 
the morning were seen at last. Under the| to marry, and to bury. Many incidents has 
deep sense of sin, the aroused conscience had | he related to me in connection with his per- 
thirsted for sufficient atonement for its guilt; | formance of this temporary pastoral work. It 
and now there was revealed that full, perfect, | was his habit to read after prayers some simple 
and all-sufficing sacrifice which the Lamb of! and very plain sermon or exposition of scrip- 
God had made for all who are enabled to be-| ture. One day it happened that another per- 
lieve in it; and in the blood and righteousness | son went through the Sunday’s service. On 
of a Divine Surety, the aching want of the|the return of his men from their attendance 
agonized soul was met. My dear father saw|my father inquired, “ Well, what have you 








om 





that the Just One could justify him for Christ 
the Redeemer’s sake; and in laying all his guilt 
on the head of the Substitute, he rejoiced with 
the happiness of the man whose transgression 
is forgiven, and whose sin is covered. 


From that moment he took his place in the | 


ranks of God’s free men, joyfully to render an 
accepted service ; and those who had marked 
the look of misery which told of the in- 


ward spirit-strife, now saw his countenance | 


lighted up with a gladness with which the 
stranger meddleth not. He now chose his 


friends among those who were on Christ’s side, | 


withdrawing himself more and more from his 


former gay companions, and seeking the ac- | 
quaintance of the despised followers of the | 


Man of Nazareth. To him it was enough 
passport to his goodwill and kindness if he 
thought a brother-officer was seeking his 
Master Jesus. Rank, fortune, or even intel- 
lectual superiority were accounted small things 
with him in comparison with the life of Christ 


as developed in his friends; and very soon| 


there was gathered around him a little band 
of earnest Christian men, who were not 
ashamed of the reproach of Jesus. I know 
that my dear father was made very useful in 


giving his countenance and support to some | 


young soldiers, who, while, Nicodemus-like, 
they came to the Saviour by night, needed 
encouragement and strengthening openly to 
profess His cause. He soon began to hold 
prayer-meetings with the few who loved the 
Lord, and this excited unbounded astonish- 
ment and derision in his regiment. “ Why, 
that’s the man that prays,” exclaimed an officer 
one day, in a tone of the utmost contempt, 
while referring to one of this little company, 
as if after such a demonstration of insanity 
all intercourse with him was a thing impos- 
Yet the leaven of the truth spread, 
and as time sped on God gave to my dear 


sible. 





| heard ?” 

| “Oh! a most beautiful sermon,’ said one 
|of his men, “full of fine long words which we 
|could not understand—a real quality sermon, 
colonel.” 
| * And 
| said he, 
referred 
| God. 
“Why, colonel, it was one of Blair’s ser- 
| mons; very fine language indeed, but there 
| was nothing of Christ in it, nothing to feed 
the hungry soul. I got nothing from it; it 
| was very different from what you read to us, 
that we can understand and live upon.” 

Very ludicrous scenes sometimes occurred 
to my father while acting as chaplain. He 
has many a time laughed heartily while de- 
scribing them to me. One day his gravity 
was well-nigh overset while reading the Burial 
Service over a man. He came to the words, 
“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes;” but the men 
who were lowering the body into the grave 
were not quite ready to sprinkle the dust upon 
the coffin, and looking up in haste, one of them 
exclaimed, “ Oh! stop, please read that over 
again.” 

At another time he was reprimanding a 
young couple for marrying without his consent 
as their commanding officer, which was against 
the rules of the service. How they had got 
united I forget, but he had been no party to 
the transaction. “ What made you marry 
without my knowledge or permission?” he 
asked the wife, a mere girl; and with all his 
desire to keep his countenance he could hardly 
suppress a smile when she answered, “ Well, 
sir, he was willing; and I was willing,” natu- 
rally concluding that no third party had any 
concern in the matter. 

Curious as is the union of the military and 
clerical character in one person, I have heard 


what did you think of it, sergeant ?”’ 
addressing a man to whom I have 
as being himself deeply taught of 
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my father express himself as having enjoyed 
as full a blessing when stationed away from 
ministerial ordinances as he ever experienced 
in favoured England; and perhaps God was 
at this period preparing him for future useful- 
ness as a layman in the work of instruction 
and visitation in his own land. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the 10th of May, at St. John’s, Calcutta, 
in the year 1817, my father became united to 
Mrs. Sealy, the young widow of John Sealy, 
of the Civil Service. It had been for some 
time his desire to meet with a companion 
whose serious views of life and eternity should 
be similar to those he had himself been led to 
entertain. His choice now fell on one whose 
mind was perfectly congenial to his own, and 
to the great happiness of his married life 
these pages will incidentally bear witness. He 
has often spoken to me of the importance of a 
man and his wife being agreed on the highest 
of all subjects, adding in his plain, simple 
manner, “ When I sought your mother, it was 
not because I thought her beautiful, but be- 
cause I felt that she was a woman who feared 
the Lord, and would prove a help to me in my 
heavenward journey. 

My father was stationed at Barrackpore at 
the time of his marriage, and for more than a 
year afterwards he remained there in a beauti- 
ful home which he had prepared for himself. 
But soldiers are especially reminded that here 
we have no abiding place of rest, and when he 
had become greatly attached to the place he 
was ordered to Cuttack. At this latter station 
he carried out his plans for usefulness among 
the native population. He especially interested 
himself in the poor outcast lepers. By the 
promise of distributing among them a medi- 
cine known to be efficacious in alleviating their 
fearful malady he induced them to come to 
him in great numbers; and he then took the 
opportunity of showing concern for their souls 
as well as their bodies by employing native 
readers of the scriptures, who read to them 
the blessed words of life in their own tongue. 


time it was his duty to start on a long journey 
up the country to a place which no European 
had yet visited. But my father was a thorough 
soldier, ever ready at a moment’s notice to 
move from one spot to another; and so far 
from complaining of frequent change, he rather 
liked the continual variety of a military life. 
He has frequently described to me the charac- 
teristics of his journey to Baitool. The way 
to it lay through a complete jungle; he was 
obliged to send men before him under the 
command of an officer to cut down trees, and 
to seek out a convenient place for the regiment 
to encamp in at night. It was a constant 
anxiety to him while marching to preserve his 
men from the tigers which abounded in that 
district. He gave positive commands that 
they should keep together as their sole protec: 
tion, the beasts being afraid to attack them 
while in numbers. He was well assured what 
would be the fate of stragglers or lingerers 
behind. A melancholy incident proved that 
his fears were not without foundation. In 


one of his native men stopped at the brink to 
take off her shoes; her husband, who dared 
not stop, called to her in the greatest distress 
to come on, to cross in her shoes, not to stop 
even for an instant. Alas! the warning was 
too late: while he was speaking a tiger sprang 
upon her, seized her (as is always the case 
with them) at the back of the neck, and car- 
ried her off into the jungle. Permission to 
any of the men to follow the beast then was 
quite impossible, but at night the poor hus- 


comrades to find the body. This was granted, 
and towards the morning they brought in the 
corpse. My father saw it, and he said that 
the calm, sweet expression of the woman’s 
face struck him as most remarkable. Not a 
trace was there of pain or fear; no one would 
have supposed she had died a death of vio- 
lence; and no doubt she had been killed too 
suddenly for her even to know what had hap- 
pened. 

A terrible addition to the dangers of this 


Every Sunday there was a large gathering of | journey was occasioned by the outbreak of the 


these miserable creatures in his compound, 
covered with their disgusting disease; and | 
when they had thankfully received the medi- 
cines they desired, they might have been seen 
seated in groups, listening willingly to portions 
of the Hindostanee Bible. | 
father “sow beside all waters,” looking for the 








Thus did my dear | another. 


cholera. It raged with extreme violence for 
three days and nights. Never could my father 
forget the horrors of one night, when every 
few minutes tidings were brought to him of 


When the march was resumed one 
poor lady experienced the fatal effect of false 


blessing which God had said should be found} alarm. She heard a great outcry in the camp; 


after many days. | 


it was caused by a tiger having been seen car- 


Not two years and a half had he been settled | rying off a kid; she fancied, however, that it 
in his new abode when again orders came for| was her husband (then with the advanced 


his regiment to change its quarters. 


This | guard) who was killed, and although reassured 


crossing a nullah, or little stream, the wife of | 


band asked leave to go back with some of his | 


the death of one person, or the seizure of | 
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as soon as possible, the panic brought on an at- 
tackof cholera, which proved fatal in a few hours. 
However, the place of destination was 
reached at last, the jungle was cleared, and 
an English station established. 
It was at Baitool, July 19th, 1821, that 
Robert Latter’s first and only child was born 


to him. My father was a man of intense 


| perfect security; he paced the deck 


affections, and this new blessing was hailed | 
with the most vivid emotion and thankfulness. | 


With his own hands he prepared a cot and 
wardrobe for the baby’s use, his love making 
him fertile in expedients to supply the lack 
of any shop or bazaar, where such articles 
might have been purchased for the little 
stranger. 

I have always felt that there was something 
peculiarly touching in my father’s domestic 
character; in him the brave soldier’s heart 
was filled with the most loving tenderness for 
the treasures God had committed to his care. 


I greatly regret that very lately were destroyed | 


many of his letters, dating from this early | then, speaking a few encouraging words to 


period of his life, all breathing the most de- 
voted affection for his wife and child. 

When I was about two years old the jungle 
fever, from which my father had suffered for 
some time, broke down his health so com- 
pletely that he was obliged to return to Eng- 
land. He came down to Calcutta with his 
wife and baby, and took a passage home in 
The Apollo. He had scarcely paid his pas- 
sage-money, when a presentiment, for which 
he could in no way account, took possession of 
his mind that the ship would never make her 
voyage, but that some terrible fate would 
overtake her before she should reach her de- 
His friends laughed at him 
his | 


stined haven. 
when he expressed this conviction of 
mind; but so strongly had it taken root that 
but for putting others to inconvenience and 
disappointing his wife, who had no fears, he 
would most willingly have forfeited his pas- 
Sage-money, and waited for the sailing of 
another vessel. However, on the 18th of 
January, 1823, he embarked for England. 

All seemed to go smoothly till the ship 
neared the Cape of Good Hope, when the 
vessel was expected to land her passengers ; 
nothing seemed to give cause for apprehen- 
sion; but my father’s presentiment gathered 
force, and again he expressed his inward as- 
surance that some unseen peril was at hand. | 





The rest of the passengers retired to rest in 
in mo- 
mentary expectation of a disaster. 

“Are you not going too near, captain ?”’ 
was the question one of his men ventured to 
put to him. 

An oath, and a gruff “ Mind your own busi- 
ness,” was the response, 

“Would it not be better to take soundings ?” 
asked another, as the danger of getting upon 
the rocks became more evident. Another 
rebuff came from the infatuated captain, and 
in a few more minutes the vessel had struck. 

Then, indeed, all was horror and confusion; 
screaming women, crying children, swearing 


| seamen—all added to the tumult; but my 


father was calm and perfectly self-possessed. 
With a feeling of extreme relief, and thankful- 
ness that the worst was over, he called his 
wife, assured her that for some short time 
there was safety, begged her to dress herself 
and baby while the boats were lowered, and 


some ladies who had been placed under his 


| charge, he prepared a few things to take on 


shore. 

Even at this last moment the second mate 
remarked to the captain, “It is not too late 
to save the ship. If you will allow me to throw 
your cargo overboard I promise to get her off 
the rocks.” 

“Throw my cargo overboard !” said he, with 
a stare of amazement. “ Never!’’ So The 
Apollo had made her last voyage; and the 
whole conduct of her miserable captain con- 
firmed the impression that he ran the ship 
aground purposely, to obtain the insurance 
for a rotten vessel. 

The passengers were all taken off in safety, 
and even their baggage removed from the 
ship, before she went to pieces; then slowly 
and in full moonlight she broke up on the 
One life alone was lost ; the poor cook 
the muzzle of the gun while 
signals of distress. 


rocks. 
was blown from 
they were firing 

Deep cause for rejoicing was there that the 
sea was calm and the sky bright, far more 
harm and danger would have attended the 
wreck but for this circumstance; and among 
the passengers were those who, not as a mat- 
ter of form, but with hearts full of praise, 


| knelt together to return thanks to God for 


their great deliverance. 
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SEA-BEACH GATHERINGS 


ON A NORTHERN COAST. 

















‘¢ Oh! what an endless work have I in hand, 

| To count the sea’s abundant progeny! 

Whose fruitful seede farre passeth those in land, 
And also those which wonne in the azure sky ; 
And much more eath to tell the starres on hy 

Albe they endlesse seeme in estimation ; 

Then to recount the sea’s posterity, 

So fertile be the flouds in generation, 

So huge their numbers, and so numberlesse their 


nation.” 
Farry QUEEN. 


HERE we are on the open beach, nothing inter- 
posing between us and the bright heavens 
above. (I am writing my paper on a pleasant 
day towards the close of summer, but the 


another January has come.) A wide expanse 
of ocean lies before us, pouring into the exten- 
sive bay its foam-fringed billows defiantly. 








editor tells me I am not to appear in print till | 


The atmosphere is pure and clear, the breeze, | 


PLATE I. 
1. Desmarestia aculeata. 2. Porphyra laciniata. 3. Bryopsis plumosa. 4. Corallina officinalis. 6, Ulva latissima. 


laden with health, comes sweeping by, stealing 
away with it all feeling of fatigue, all remem- 
| brance of the dustand worry ofour busy town life. 
| Everything is forgotten in the luxury of being 
able to spend a few days holiday in the bracing 
fresh air, down below the sloping links or 
bolder precipitous cliffs, that in many parts 
defend our Northumberland coast. Yonder 
stretches out a line of battered rocks, where 
many a well-filled pool will yield us treasures 
for perhaps to-morrow’s hunt; but now the 
tide is high, and it is only by the deeper colour- 
ing of the waters we can discern those trea- 
cherous blocks that have shipwrecked many ¢ 
poor mariner. 

While zoologists and aquarium amateurs 
and professionalists “in the trade’’ ransack 
the southern coast of England for “ specimens,” 
the teeming wealth of our northern sands and 
pools seem comparatively to remain undis- 
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turbed. ‘True, we may not here find so rich a 
variety laid at our feet in health and perfection 
of beauty, the exposed situation of the coast, 
subject to remorseless gales from the north- 
east, forbids it. Many a deep-water weed and 
shell are cast on the beach, but nearly all have 
been torn from their home by “a heavy sea,” 
and are broken and defaced ere they reach the 
shore. Still such fragments prove that trea- 
sures do exist beyond for such as possess 
dredge or trawl at command, or the energy 
and desire to inquire into those things that 
present a never-ending source of interest and 
intellectual amusement to the observant mind. 


‘¢The incurious say, 
That this stupendous ocean wide 
No change presents from day to day 
Save only the alternate tide.” 
Many also look upon the beautiful and nume- 
rous seaweeds that deck our rugged sea-worn 
rocks, or are cast from deeper waters by the 
ever-restless waves, on our shining sandy 
beaches, as utterly useless; indeed weeds of 
any kind we are apt to associate in our minds 
with the most worthless things in the world; 
yet how great is the mistake. 
* Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom, as if aught were form’d 
In vain, or not for admirable ends.” 
Seaweeds furnish an almost inexhaustible 
suprly of iodine, so valuable as a medicine in 
many cases of disease, of essential use in the 
art of photography, and manufactured for 
various commercial purposes. From many of 
the Fucus species kelp and soda are obtained. 
The dulse, Rhodymenia palmata, so common 
on our coasts, is eaten by the poor in Scotland 
and Ireland. The Laminaria esculenta and 
Laminaria digitata are both edible species. 
Laminaria saccharina, or sugar sea-belt, is 
said to be eaten by Icelanders. In Japan it is 
considered a great delicacy. The Chondrus 
crispus, or Carrageen moss, is in Ireland used 
extensively as an article of food, and of late 
years has been sold as a substitute for Iceland 
moss. It has a faint bitter taste, but this can 
be removed by steeping it in water, previous 
to using, and then it forms an excellent sub- 
stitute for isinglass, in making jellies, blanc- 
mange, &c. Some species of seaweed may be 
converted into preserves and pickles. It is 
from a species of Gelidiwm, that the swallows 
of Java construct their edible nests. It may 
startle some to hear that bird’s-nest-soup is a 
nourishing and dainty dish, as costly however 
as it is delicious to the epicurean taste. If 
any of my readers would wish to try for them- 
selves, there are shops in Paris, Rue Vivienne 
and Palais Royal, where they can be purchased, 





carefully cleaned, and ready for use. In many 
of the islands of the Indian Archipelago these 
swallows congregate, but it is in Java they 
muster in greatest numbers. There, in the 
inland caves, the Salagana construct their 
nests, feeding on the seaweed, which when it 
has softened sufficiently in the stomach is 
disgorged, left in a mass to form a foundation 
first, and then spread in layers round the mar- 
gin of the nest, until it has attained the desired 
size, each layer being allowed to harden before 
the next is laid on. Hazardous work is it for 
the poor nest-gatherer, who, secured by a rope, 
is lowered over the projecting granite cliffs, 
often some two hundred feet high, and dexter- 
ously swinging himself from crevice to crevice, 
picks out the nests from the interstices of the 
rocks. Of him might Edgar have said— 
“Half way down 


Hangs one that gathers nests. Perilous trade.” 





The variety of seaweeds, though not as great 
as our lovely land plants, and deprived of the 
| beauties of flower and fruit, are yet, in the deli- 
| cacy of their fronds, as remarkable for beauty of 
| colour and elegance of outline as the leaves of 

terrestrial growth. Unlike the latter, however, 

| seaweeds have no real roots from which to re- 
their nourishment, but are sustained 
{through their entire surface by the water in 
| which they flourish. So long as they can se- 
|cure a firm position, it matters not to them to 

| what they adhere. They are usually classed 
junder three colours, grass-green, red, and 
|olive-green. The first, which are the most | 
| simple in growth, are chiefly found in shallow | 
| waters; the last inhabit deeper seas, and are 
more fully organized plants. The red, however, 
are the most attractive and beautiful, and by 
far the most numerous. 

| Cast upon the beach by the retiring waves 

| many very perfect specimens may be gathered, 

| but to those who really desire to collect and 

| preserve them, I would say, away to the rocky 

| pools and hunt, for there you will find them in 
|the beauty of their unbroken growth and 

| greater perfection of colour. Only beware how 

| you tread on the treacherous alge, ever slip- 
pery footing, and one which oft hiding a sharp 

| rock, or floating on the surface of a watery 
| hollow, may cause you to take an unexpected 
| ducking. 

Weeds intended for preservation, should be 
well washed in fresh water, thoroughly cleansed 
from all decaying matter, and then gently 
floated on to a card or sheet of paper, by slip- 
ping the latter under the weed, while im the 
water, and gently raising it to the surface. 
Any small portion that has become displaced, 
can easily be arranged with a pin or fine brush. 
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Nearly all weeds possess some natural mucus 
which will cause them to adhere to the paper, 
and when dry remain firmly fixed. If placed 
in a letter-press they will become so indented 
| in the paper, as to be mistaken for an engray- 
| ing, but much of their natural beauty and won- 
derful structure is thus crushed out of them. 

The first objects that catch our eye as we 
descend to the beach are usually the hard dry 
weeds that mark the highest wave of the last 
stormy sea, that are left to crispen and bleach 
among fragments of broken shells, defaced 
spineless sea-urchins, the dried up forms of 
dead star fish, and curiously shaped substances, 
hardly to be recognized as the eggs of various 
marine creatures. These are indications of 
what we may find in a more perfect state, as 
we advance nearer to that boundary line, drawn 
by low water, which proclaims,“ thus far shalt 
thou come, and no further.” How pleasant, 
when the high tide has turned and is rapidly 
receding to follow its retiring waves, to dis- 
cover and pick up many living wonders of the 
deep, as they are left bare, cast tremblingly on 
“the ribbed sea-sand,” and which in another 
hour or two, would be swept back to their 
native home by the rising waters. 

But we cannot always attend on the low 
tides, and this morning the rocks are still 
covered, therefore we must be content to ex- 
amine first the mass of tangled seaweeds that 
have just been left by the ebbing sea, and 
among which seem most conspicuous those 
commonly denominated wracks. 

The common bladder-wrack, Fucus vesiculo- 
sus is perhaps the commonest of all, and may 
easily be recognized by the rib which runs up 
the centre of each forked-leaf frond, and the 
numerous air-vessels that adorn it, which are 
placed in pairs at each side of the rib, and 
make a crackling noise when trodden upon. 
Somewhat resembling this wrack is another 
scientifically named Fucus nodosus, and readily 
distinguishable by its tough thong-like stems, 
which at intervals swell out into bladder-shaped 
air vessels, and in winter and spring is covered 
with bright yellow berries. When a child I 
used to cut these air-vessels from the weed, 
and carefully carry home, surreptitiously to 
fling a few into the fire some winter’s night 

| and startle those around by their explosion. 
It has no midrib like the last, and is a weed of 
larger growth. A third species is the Fucus 
canaliculatus, very common though small, 
rarely growing beyond a few inches in size, 
| easily known by the small grooved stems, and 
absence of any air-vessels. It loves best to 
scatter its tufts over rocks that will be exposed 
daily for several hours to the air. Than there 
is the notched wrack, Fucus serratus, so named 


from its toothed or indented edges, and thus 
readily distinguished from the rest. These 
four species are all the true Fuci, common on 
our coasts, and that give to the weed-covered 
rocks that rich brown colouring. They com- 
mence their growth at high water mark, and 
increase in luxuriance as they reach deeper 
waters, but rarely extend to those depths that 
will not expose them at times to the influence 
of the atmosphere. Several of them are ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of soda, kelp, 
glue, &c., are valuable also to the farmer as 
manure, and much used by fishers in packing 
the produce of their hazardous toil. 

Amidst all this mass we find what appears 
at first sight to be long pieces of thin cord, 
but on examination we discover is a weed of 
cylindrical form, about the thickness ofan ordi- 
nary pencil in the middle, both ends gradually 
tapering to a delicate point. This is the Chorda- 
jilum, named after “a cord.” It varies in length 
from two to forty feet ; is difficult to retain in 
the grasp, owing to its dense clothing of minute 
pellucid hairs and natural sliminess. 

Beyond the limits of the lowest tides flourish 
the Laminaria, or oar-weeds, the largest of all 
our sea plants, which grow in abundance, like 
a belt around our rocky shores, resembling a 
miniature forest as they wave and bend in all 
their luxuriance beneath the clear waters, and | 
we, sailing in our little boat, look down into— 


“The rippling waters blue.” 


The Fingered Laminaria, or common tangle, 
Laminaria digitata, is often cast on our beach 
by the winter gale, to dry and blacken beneath 
the summer sun. It grows to an enormous 
size, often ten or twelve feet, has long strong 
stems, surmounted by a fan-spread frond, divi- 
ded into segments. Its broad glossy leaves 
must be familiar to every one, and any illus- 
tration unnecessary. Handles for knives, 
whips, &c., are made from its tough woody 
stem, as also the precious iodine, so invaluable 
in the pharmacy, of which I have before spoken. 
The Laminaria bulbosa or sea-furbelow, is 
equally common, and also a monster weed. It 
is glossy and bright, a rich deep brown in 
colour. The centre of each frond is closely 
puckered, the edges furbelowed, or waved at 
the margins. The knob-like, hollow bulb that 
covers the root, is often a hiding place or shelter | 
for the little lurking crab and dainty mollusc, 
or safe cover for the whelk to deposit its eggs ; 
but we have not time to examine it now. 


Enormous as these weeds appear to us, they || 
are nothing in comparison with the growth of 
many species to be found in colder seas, and 
which are said to have stems reaching a height 
or length of some hundreds of feet. 
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As we pull and tug at all this mass of coarse | 
sea-ware, half buried in the soft dry sand, we | 
must observe the myriads of little creatures 
that spring with many an agile leap into the| 
air, or seek to conceal themselves by rapidly 
burrowing into the loose sand. These are the 
common sandhopper, or sea-flea, merry little 
fellows, tumbling and hopping about so nimbly, 
as happy in the water as out of it, enjoying a | 
swim in the rocky pool, and a plentiful meal off 
the green seaweeds. 

And now, as the tide retires, these green- 
seeded alge are to be found, scattered through- 
out almost any of the pools that lie just below 
high-water mark; of all the weeds, the most 
simple in structure and the most serviceable 
in an aquarium. Those strewn along the sand 
are sufficient for our present purpose, and if 
desired for further examination, may be carried 
home, and gently dropped into the glass, or 
aquarium, where they will float about, spread- 
ing their varied fronds in elegant freedom; 
but so great is their affection and constancy 
to their first home, that they will never again 
attach themselves to any object, when once 
torn from their native rock. Who can fail to 
admire the pretty thread-like branches of the 
common sea-grass, Hnteromorpha compressa, 
that clothes the rocks with their slippery | 
silken vesture of bright green, and is so 
abundant on our coasts; or the common green 
laver, Ulva latissima (Plate i.), or sea-lettuce, | 
as it is often called, which must be familiar to | 
every beach-wanderer, by its many puckers 
and folds, its broad ovate leaf, and delicate, 
vivid, glossy green tints. Equally common, 
and equally pretty, is the purple laver, Por- 
phyra laciniata (Plate i.), which, as its name 
indicates, is a rich purple in colour, but vary- 
ing much according to the season of the year. 
It is more delicate and transparent in sub- 
stance than the green laver, but in form and 
growth resembles it closely. Both are fre- 
quently, in the winter and early spring months, 
collected for food. Perhaps, however, the 
loveliest green weed we have, common in 
rocky pools, and exquisitely slender and ele- 
gant, is the Bryopsis plumosa (Plate i.), which 
spreads its beautiful soft green plumes in such 
feathery gracefulness and beauty. 





but not particularly attractive as we view it 
in this matted state. Drop it, however, into 
water, and then we shall admire the delicate 


silky fibres with which each stem is clothed, | 


as though a parasite had spread its growth 
over it. 
marestia Aculeata (Plate i.), which grows from 
one to two or three feet, and adds much 
beauty to the pool, waving in elegant sweeps 


Here is a 
bit of weed, a pretty yellow-green in colour, | 


This is the spiny desmarestia, Des- | 


with every movement of the water. Here 
are also two plants of the genus Cladophora, 
which grow in little scattered tufts from the 
sides of the rocks. The Cladophora rupestris 
is extremely common, and easily recognized 


| by its dull green colour, touched with black, 


and its closely-tufted, jointed, thread-like 
growth. The Cladophora arcta is the prettier 
weed, mucn brighter in colour, and growing 
in a radiated manner from a broad disc. 

But the red weeds are undoubtedly the 
most beautiful and perfect in structure, as they 
are likewise by far the most numerous. 

“Crimson weeds which spreading flow, 
Or lie like pictures on the sand below.” 


Here we find them scattered about in all 
directions, but we must place them in water 
to discover their extreme delicacy and rich- 
ness of colouring. They always seek retire- 
ment and shade, and are to be found at low 
water adorning the sides of the deepest pools, 
modestly hiding beneath the shelter of greater 
weeds, that bolder spread over the surface of 


the water. Many of them are as rich and 
beautiful in colour as they are delicate and 
elegant in structure; but their tints are 


greatly influenced by the amount of light that 
reaches them. The Chondrus crispus (Plate ii.), 
for instance, better known by the chemist’s 
name of “ Carrigeen moss,” and which grows 
in immense quantities on our British shores, 
speedily loses its colour when exposed in 
shallow pools to the glare of sunlight; then 
the rich purple of its beauty, for which it is 
so conspicuous, fades into a dingy white, 
yellow, or green, and it rapidly degenerates 
in size. It is one of the algw that reflects 
prismatic colours when under water, each seg- 
ment of its many-cleft leaves exhibiting the 
most refulgent lustre of silver and blue. It 


| grows in stiff bushy tufts, the dark purple 


leaves being narrow and glossy. It is from 
this plant that jelly and size are extracted. 
Another iridescent, and also edible weed, 
both of which its name implies, is the Iridea 
edulis, or edible iridswa (Plate ii.). It is a rich 
deep red in colour, with flat oval leaves, several 
springing from the same root, wide at the 
ends and narrowing at the base into a short 
stem. I believe it often grows as high as 
| twenty inches, but I never found it on this 
coast more than four or five, and two or threo 
wide. When fried or pinched with hot ircns, 
| it is said to taste like roasted oysters. 
| Our time is too short to admit of the ex- 
j}amination of many varieties, therefire we 
must be content to gather such as come 
| readiest to hand, and which are consequently 
the most likely to be abundant on our shores. 
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1, Chondrus crispus. 2 & 4. Iridewa edulis. 3. Ceramium rubrum. 5. Plocamium coccineum. 6. Delesseria sanguinea: 


Common enough is the red ceramium, Cera- 
mium rubrum (Plate ii), which varies much in 
size as well as branchings and colour, some- 
times assuming a clear rosy red, at others, a 
Its delicate fila- 
ments are forked, its growth usually about 
four inches high. The most beautiful of our 
red weeds, and indeed of all our native alge, 
both on account of its luxuriance and colour, 
is the Delesseria sanguinea (Plate ii.), with its 
handsome, transparent, rich crimson leaves, 
often ten i: ~hes long and two or three broad, 
boldly marke. with a thick mid-rib, and often 
puckered ar _ frilled along the edges. It is 
common enough, but delicate, easily broken, 


| and fading soon when exposed to the light; | 
only to be found in perfection in its own native | 
pools, laid bare at the lowest ebb of a spring | 
tide. As the year or summer advances, small | 


delicate leaves spring out from the main rib 
of the larger leaf; but when winter arrives, 
the delicate membraneous substance decays 
away, leaving little but the prominent ribs, 
fringed with fructification. Almost equally 
beautiful is the winged delesseria, D. alata, its 
narrow leaves forming thick bushy tufts a few 
inches high. It is deeper in its tints than 


the other, often assuming quite a dark brown- 
red. Weare sure to find it attached to some 
larger seaweed, that has been torn from deep 
waters and cast upon the beach. Many a 
lovely plant we may pick off the various 
species of Laminaria, either parasites, or en- 
tangled about the stem or fibrous roots. Here 
on this branch of the common tangle we find 
two species of Rhodymenia. The first, Rho- 





dymenia palmata, commonly called Dulse, is | 
abundant enough, and eaten by the poor in | 
many parts of Scotland and Ireland. Its | 


broad, smooth, irregularly cut leaves, are less 
delicate in texture than the preceding weeds, 
but it is frequently quite as deep and rich a 
red in colour. We read that— 


“The crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter.” 


Still fuller and purer, however, in its rosy 
tints, is the Rhodymenia bifida, with narrow 
fronds, much divided, often two inches in 


length. Though we find it often attached to | 


the laminaria, and haye it frequently thus 


\brought to shore, it is scarcely, I believe, to 


be considered a native of our seas. Thickly 


| 
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branched, prettily adorned with fine hair-like into the fire or held in a candle flame, it will 





















edges, bushy in growth, and resembling a display a beautiful white light. 
little miniature forest tree, is the Plocami Such are a few of the commonest algx to | 
coccineum (Plate ii.); also a bright pink in be found on this rough coast, and which if || 
colour. It is a lovely plant, common ev ry- carefully conveyed home, ll, on closer ex- 


where, but requires a pocket lens fully to amination and the aid of a lens or microscope, 
reveal its beauty. My humble pencil is wholly exhibit wonders and beauti we had not 


unable te 


do justice to the delicate trac ry, or dreamed of. The rising tide and declining 
network, that may then be seen spread over, sun warn homeward. Somewhat wearied 
the pretty rose-coloured substance. with our few hours’ hunting, heavily laden 

[ would we had time to linger longer, such with botiles and cans containing the many 
a host of varied weeds still lie at our feet treasm id, to furnish occupation and 


unheeded. We must secure this bit of com- enjoyment ng the later evening hours, we 








mon coralline, Corallina officinalis (Plate i.), wend our isant way, looking hopefully on 
abundant on our coasts, covering the bottoms th . et, tha 
of the shallower pools with its jointed fronds, ; : - 4 
low but dense in its growth. In the po l it “oe song . : ait ; 
wears a faint purple or pink tinge, but a short ’ i ; = 2 
exposure on the sand soon bleaches it a solid LEI i : 
white, or cream colour. When dry, if cast 
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BY J. G. CUMM 


GENESIS AND THE GEOLOGISTS. 


ING, M.A., F.G.S. 


IN TWO PAPERS.—-FIRST PAPER. 


Ir is deeply humiliating to the pride of human 
intellect to be told by God himself that “ not 
many wise men after the flesh are called, but 
that God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise,” and that “the 
wisdom of the world is foolishness with God.” 
This is a check to the vauntings of men of 
science hardly to be endured, hence there is a 
manifest tendency among scientific men in the 
present day to attack the authority of that in- 
spired volume which propounds such unpalat- 
able truths. 

And yet it must fairly be confessed that there 
are many earnest and believing Christian men 
who give much occasion to men engaged in 
scientific pursuits to speak reproachfully of the 
Bible and religion by the manner in which they 
attempt to meet the objections which have been 
raised on scientific grounds against some of the 
interpretations put upon the language of God- 
inspired scripture. Such persons, whilst they 
“trample on the pride of Plato,” often betray 
a still greater pride—a pride which is after all 
in many instances nothing more than a flimsy 
veil with which they seek to hide their own 
ignorance. 

Men of science see through this veil, and 
either fee] contempt for their adversaries or re- 
fuse to listen to the religious teaching of those 
whom they find more ready to assert than to 
argue. Hence a spirit of acerbity has been en- 


subject of Divine Revelation. Their dearest 
interests in time and eternity are wrapped up 
in their undoubting reception of the Bible as 
the only unerring guide to the knowledge of 
God’s will to man. 

But we are equally bound to allow that there 
may be Christian clergymen and laymen who, 
because they have full confidence in the Bible, 
are prepared to follow out untiringly scientific 
investigations, and are determined in their en- 
deavour to make science subservient to religion. 
however much their attempts may be derided. 
They have no doubt but that the word of God 
and the works of God must both tell the same 
tale, must unfold the same grand truths re- 
specting their divine Author. They can put 
their trust in the words written by a holy 
apostle, “ The invisible things of God from the 
creation are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and God-head,” and therefore they fear- 
lessly go on in their self-imposed task. 

In some way or other the obloquy of holding 
and disseminating views deemed subversive of 
the Bible and the fundamentals of religion has 
fallen upon geologists, and their views of the 
antiquity of the earth, and of the continuity of 
the various forms of organic life with which it 
has been peopled are severely criticised and 
‘held up to reprobation. 

Yet pure geology has in itself less than 












gendered on both sides, and the breach between | almost any other science which ought to be 
science and religion appears to be growing| deemed repugnant to the plain teaching of 


daily wider and wider. 

The worst of it is that uncharitable opinions 
are entertained against those who would stand 
in the gap, against the few who, being them- 
selves earnest believers in the Bible, still feel 


|God’s holy word, and the Christian geologist 
| has a remarkable confidence in the agreement 
| which has been found and will be found to exist 
between the facts developed in his study of the 
earth’s history and the revelation which God 

















called upon to study the wonders of creation. | has been pleased to make of the same history 
They are charged on the one hand by some of| in the Bible. He can proceed in his investiga- 
their fellow-labourers in the field of science | tions with the fullest assurance that the grand 
with wasting their energies in futile attempts | outlines of both histories perfectly tally, though 
to reconcile things which are deemed irrecon- | he may not at present be able to fill up to his 
cilable, and on the other by their co-religionists perfect satisfaction the details. His difficulties 
with indulging in studies which can only lead | arise from the various interpretations which 
to infidelity. |may be put upon the language in which the 

It is in the interests of this middle class | histories are written. It is the province of the 
that a few words of apology are here offered. | Christian geologist to resolve (as far as he can) 

Doubtless we are bound to respect the consci-|the language spoken by the earth into our 
entious scruples of those who keep aloof from | mother tongue, and it is the province of the 
science and scientific men under the impression | Christian linguist to resolve into the same 
that their teachings must lead to doubts on the | tongue the original languages of the Bible. 
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Each may err (each has erred at different 
times) in the attempted interpretation, and 
most plainly on the ground of such erring we 
have as much right to forbid you to study the 
original and ancient languages of the Bible, as 
you would have to forbid us to study the 
equally authentic and still more ancient lan- 
guage of the creation. Of this let us rest 
assured, that whichever of the two we seriously 
and prayerfully study, and the further our 
investigations carry us into the depths thereof, 
the more shall we be led to perceive that there 
are yet deeper depths, and the more shall we 
be convinced of the vast extent of what must 
remain unexplored, and incapable of being 
fathomed by the plumb line of our finite in- 
telligence. 

The feeling then will necessarily be one of 
deepest humility because of our nothingness, 
and the consciousness of never being able in 
our present state fully to comprehend the 
works and purposes of the Almighty Creator, 
which are all infinite and inscrutable. 

No portion of the Bible has been, and with 
a large number of persons still is, considered 
more at variance with geology than the book 
of Genesis, or rather the first eleven chapters 
of that book. The accounts given therein of 
the Creation and the Deluge, according to the 
generally received interpretation of them, seem 
opposed to the views which geologists find 
themselves constrained to take of the same 
events as recorded in the stony tablets of the 
earth’s crust. 

We are permitted, after the examination of 
evidences and authorities, to differ in our 
opinion as to which is the most correct inter- 
pretation; but, having fixed on that interpre- 
tation which to ourselves appears the most 
probable, and which we consequently adopt as 
our own, we are not permitted to turn round 
and forbid others from pursuing their investi- 
gations still further, lest these more extended 
inquiries should result in the discovery of new 
evidences on the side of our opponents which 
may compel us to abandon the interpretation 
which we, on less trustworthy ground, have 
been led to adopt. 

It is certainly the opinion of a great many 
good Christian men, that as yet there are no 
discoveries in geology actually invalidating 
the scriptural records of the Creation and the 
Deluge, when they are rightly interpreted. 

The popular notion,n » doubt, is that the earth, 
sun, moon, and stars are represented in the Bible 
as having been created not more than 6,000 years 
ago, and that the Deluge was a violent catas- 
trophe overwhelming with water the whole of 
the habitable or then inhabited portion of the 
globe. But are we sure that the popular read- 





ing of the Bible must be the true one? There 
are many who with good reason think other- 
wise. 

First, as to the Creation. A close examina- 
tion will show us that the exact period of the 
Creation of all things is no where fixed in the 
Bible. 

Take the two first verses of Genesis, and we 
shall find that all which we can conclude from 
them in reference to the Creation is that this 
material world had a beginning, and that in 
that beginning it was created by God. All 
else is left indefinite, and so left (may we not 
say) in order that there may be scope for the 
exercise of those high endowments with which 
Almighty God has gifted our species,—viz., 
our reason and our imagination. 

It is most important to observe, as has 
frequently been pointed out by writers on this 
subject, that the Hebrew word “ Bara,” used 
to express the original Creation at the begin- 
ning, is a different one from that (“ Asah ”) 
which is subsequently used in the chapter 
when the sacred historian is speaking of the 
moulding and fashioning the earth into a con- 
dition fit for the reception of man as the 
crowning work of the sixth day. And the 
translators of the Bible into English seem to 
have been careful to preserve the distinction 
by using the terms respectively “created ”’ 
and “made.” Thus the word “ Bara,” occur- 
ring eight times in the Book of Genesis, is in 
each case translated by the word created, and 
“ Asah,” occuring 154 times in the same book, 
is always translated by the English word 
made. Now the work of creation, properly 
speaking, is the calling into existence, but things 
are made out of that which already exists. 

That this interpretation is the correct one 
we have the testimony of persons whose judg- 
ment on this point was certainly unprejudiced 
by any geological speculations, we have, in 
fact, the testimony of some of the early fathers 
of the Christian Church. Thus both Justin 
Martyr in the second century, and Gregory 
Nazianzen in the fourth, express their belief 
that an almost indefinite period of time elapsed 
between the original creation of all things 
mentioned in the first verse of Genesis, and 
that disposition of things, in the making and 
fashioning the earth and peopling it with liv- 
ing beings, of which we read in subsequent 
verses of the chapter, and as being the work 
of six days; whether natwral days or even 
lengthened periods of time is of no moment in 
he case. 

Some zealous, learned, and Christian men, 
among whom may b2 named the late lamented 
Hugh Miller and the Rev. Dr. M‘Donald, have 
conjectured that the days mentioned in the 
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first chapter of Genesis were not natural days, 
but certain geological periods. Though we 
may not be prepared to affirm that such con- 
jectures are manifestly false, yet we may say 
that as far as geology is concerned in its pre- 
sumed opposition to the scriptural account of 
the six days’ work, there is nothing in it 
which forces us to resort to such an inter- 
pretation. 

We may at least say that even if the dis- 
coveries of geologists seem opposed to some 
modern interpretations of this chapter of Scrip- 
ture, they are evidently not opposed to 
Scripture more anciently as we have seen, 
and, as many believe, more correctly inter- 
preted. Hence it would be satisfactory to 
find the writers of books intended for the 
use of the young more careful in the distinc- 
tion between created and made, and not using 
such expressions as that “God out of nothing 
created the world in six days.” Far more 
truthfully we read in the table of the Ten 
Commandments, “In six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is.” Evidently referring to the six days men- 
tioned in the first chapter of Genesis as be- 
longing to an era differing from that of the 
Creation. 

As respects then the antiquity of the earth 
there is no valid reason for assuming that 
Genesis and geology are opposed to each other. 
Geologists demand a vast period of time for 
the elaboration of the phenomena they witness 
when beginning to examine minutely the coat- 
ing of the globe on which we live. Scripture 
allows any amount of time which we may 
require for the purpose. It is, therefore, a 
fruitless labour, to say nothing of its being 
unwise and foolish, to endeavour to cut down 
the time required for the elaboration of the 
earth’s crust so as to bring it within the limit 
of the six thousand years which some would 
have us believe the Bible affirms to be the 
whole period of the earth's existence. 

In reality the Bible itself asserts the exist- 
ence of the earth at the beginning of those six 
days which were assigned by the almighty | 
Architect for the preparation of its surface to | 
be the fitting abode of the most noble of| 
created beings whom He designed to place | 
upon it. 

“The earth was without form and void, and | 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the | 
waters.” | 

Here is an earth, here is a great deer of | 
waters already in existence, when God said, | 
“Let there be light, and there was light.” Is | 
there anything here to which geology is in | 
opposition? ‘There is an intimation that the | 





earth had just been subjected to some great 
catastrophe, and was in a state of desolation, 
confusion, and emptiness; but of the nature, 
the cause, or the extent of that catastrophe, 
we have no distinct information either in the 
Bible or in geology. Geology does indeed 
inform us, that at various epochs the surface 
of the earth has been subjected to wonderful 


changes. Volcanic outpourings have occurred | 


over large areas, with destruction of animal 
life; large tracts of country have been up- 
lifted from the bed of the ocean, either sud- 


denly or gradually; the strata of the earth | 
have been rent asunder, broken, upheaved, | 


and folded over each other in enormous con- 
fusion; again, large portions of the earth’s 
surface have sunk down beneath the waters of 
the sea, and after reposing there for countless 
ages, have been re-elevated. These are well- 


established geological truths, pointing us to 


phenomena which may occur at any time, 
present and future, as they have occurred in 
ages past. But it is a mere matter of specu- 
lation, as to whether the earth had just been 
subjected to one of these great catastrophes 
at the time referred to in the second verse of 
the first chapter of Genesis; and geology 
neither contradicts nor affirms, neither aids 
nor hinders, any such speculation. 

Nor is there anything in geology, per se, 
contradictory of the records which the re- 
mainder of the first chapter of Genesis pre- 
sents to us of the six days’ work, the recon- 
struction and rehabitation of the earth, which 
followed the confusion and darkness mentioned 


in the second verse. The difficulties in the | 


way of our receiving literally the account of 
it therein given, are connected with certain 
truths made known to us through astronomy, 


natural history, and kindred sciences, rather | 


than through Geology. 

An attempt has been made to show that 
there was at the time when, it is presumed, 
man was introduced into this world, an entire 
change in the species of animals which had 
previously existed, that, in short, a new race 


|altogether of plants and animals was created 


simultaneously with man. The hypothesis 
may or may not be correct, for we have yet 
to determine what constitutes the difference 


| between varities and species in the classifica- 


tion of plants and animals. Some naturalists 
determine certain forms to be new species, 
where others perceive only varieties of those 
already existing; and many who are not pre- 
pared to fall in with the Darwinian theory of 
transmutation of species, are equally unpre- 
pared to draw hard and fast lines in creation. 
But we are not compelled by the first chap- 
ter of Genesis to adopt any special theory 
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respecting the continuity of animated nature. 
We are certainly told that on the fifth day 
God said, “ Let the waters bring forth abun- 
dantly the moving creature that hath life, and 
let fowl fly above the earth in the face of the 
firmament of heaven ;” but it is not said that 
fish and fowl had never previously existed, or 
that the fresh creation of them was different 
from the old. We do not assert that they had 
previously existed; we only call attention to 
the exact language of the inspired record. 

Geologists, therefore, have really nothing to 
offer in direct antagonism with the statements 
of the first chapter of Genesis, taken even in 
its most literal sense. The exceptions, if any, 
must come from another quarter. 

As far as geology goes the evidence from it 
tallies ina remarkable manner with the declara- 
tion of the Bible that man was the latest ani- 
mated being placed upon our earth. There 
are no indications of fresh genera of creations 
after him, though we have evidences of the 
disappearance of species within the human 
epoch. It is thus far the supporter rather than 
the subverter of Holy Scripture. 

Whether any future discoveries may lead us 
to the conviction that we have made mistakes 
in our chronology, and that we ought to assign 
a higher antiquity to the existence of man 
upon earth than what we have been accustomed 
to assign to it, is beside the mark. 

We are not to be deterred from our search 
after truth by being told that the truth when 
discovered may oblige us to give up long- 
cherished opinions founded on error. We dare 
not risk our belief in the truthfulness of God’s 
word on the mere presumption that investiga- 
tion must necessarily lead to unbelief. That 
man must already be in doubt who is afraid to 
investigate the grounds of his belief. He is 


doubtful as to whether his creed will bear the 
test of scrutiny, or else he is seeking to force | 


me to believe him without evidence of his 
truthfulness. 
tion as to whether I am to believe the Bible or 
his interpretation of it. 

But it may be argued that if geology does 
not contradict the Biblical account of the 
Creation, it certainly does contradict that of the 
Deluge. Are we quite sure of this ? 

The bugbear of the Noachian deluge has, we 
know, been called up of late years to frighten 
believers in God's word written, and the records 
of that event in Genesis are avowed to be in- 
consistent with the revelations of geology. 
Yet there is no need to be affrighted at the 
apparition if we look it fully im the face. 

For, in the first place, if it were necessary 
to conclude from Scripture the wniversality of 
the Noachian Flood, that is to say, its preva- 


It becomes then merely a ques- | 


lence over the whole surface of our globe, it 
may be asked is there any fact distinctly made 
out in geology, as yet, which absolutely forbids 
the possibility of the submergence of the entire 
area of the now dry land beneath the waters 
of our oceans. Geology has led to the assur- 
ance that within, comparatively speaking, recent 
periods in the earth’s history there has been a 
submergence of large portions of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. That there may have 
been, at still more recent periods, more exten- 
sive submergences to the depth of a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand feet is rot beyond the 
bounds of possibility, even though no geological 
evidences of them should ever appear. 

The grand error in the reading of our Bible 
|seems to be in the regarding the Noachian 
| Deluge as a violent catastrophe involving vast 
changes upon the surface of the globe. The 
Bible not only gives no warrant for such an 
| hypothesis, but, taken literally, absolutely con- 
| tradicts it. 

In the second chapter of Genesis we have an 
account given us of the situation of the Gar- 
den of Eden. In the tenth verse we read, 

|‘ And a river went out from Eden to water the 
} garden, and from thence it was parted and 
became into four heads,” and in the next four 
| verses we have the names given of these four 
heads, the names of rivers as they were known 
jin after times, viz., Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and 
| Euphrates. We have nothing to do with the 
locating and identifying the rivers so-called, 
|we have simply to deal with the fact that the 
| location of Paradise is sought to be determined 
|by certain watercourses as they were well 
| known in the days of the sacred historian who 
certainly wrote his account after the Noachian 
Deluge. 

Now had this Deluge been accompanied with 
such terrific convulsions of the earth’s crust, 
and such vast waves of translation as some 
| have imagined, and towards which supposition 
the popular belief is inclined, it will not require 
any extraordinary acumen or intimate acquaint- 
ance with the principles of geology to deter- 
mine that every trace of the more ancient 
antediluvian rivers must have been swept away, 
and any recognition in an after age of the 
|streams bordering upon the Garden of Eden 
have been utterly impossible. The filling up 
lof river-courses, especially in such a flat 
country as that in the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, by transported masses of rock, 
gravel, sand, and mud, would be the natural 
|consequence of violent cataclysmal action ac- 
| companied with the breaking up, as supposed, 
| by volcanic forces, of the crust of the earth. 
| We should, after such a fearful catastrophe, 
most probably search in vain for any traces of 
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these prediluvian rivers. It is far more proba-| not far, resting on the seventeenth day of the 
ble that in such a case the entire drainage of| seventh month on the mountains of Ararat P 
the country would be altered. The sacred; Of such an event we can hardly expect to 
historian plainly gives us to understand thas find any very distinct geological records, how- 
the rivers existed before the flood of Noah just | ever effectual the catastrophe might be for the 
as they were found after it, and in the days in| destruction of man and the terrestrial animals. 
which he wrote. It is most clear then that as |The time of submergence was too limited for 
far as the Bible story goes we have nothing to| the formation of any notable strata, and on the 
bear out the assertions made by some excellent | re-emergence of the land the remains of man 
but unscientific men, professedly in the inter- /and animated nature, would, for the most part, 
ests of religion and the Bible, that at the period | be left unburied on the surface of the earth, or 
of the Noachian Deluge prodigious disruptions | they would float away and be carried down by 
of the earth’s surface took place, producing | streams and rivers into the ocean. 
waves, sweeping onward and tearing up the! And it may be well to observe that the 
very foundations of the earth in their pro-|recent discovery of the remains of man and 
gress. his implements, along with the remains of 
It would be reasonable enough to inquire| animals now extinct, in caves and amid the 
what would have become of the ark of safety gravels of quaternary formations tends to the 
itself in the midst of such a fearful and wide-| establishment rather than otherwise of the 
spread overthrow, with violent upheavings of! statements of Scripture respecting a destruc- 
the solid strata of the earth. tive cataclysm. The races of some of the 
Perhaps we may be met by the declaration | more gigantic animals, as well as of others, 
that the whole event was miraculous, and that | might, at the time of the Noachian Deluge 
therefore we have no right to inquire into the | have been utterly destroyed, and no fresh 
particular manner in which God preserved His | creation of them be considered necessary in 
chosen few amidst thaotic confusion. |the Divine mind. With respect, therefore, to 
But we have a right to ask does the Bible the universality or non-universality of the 
really give us any intimation of such a terrific Deluge recorded in the Bible we have no very 
convulsion, or force us to believe in its neces- | positive geological evidence at present estab- 
sity? Far otherwise, for we have another lishing or contravening any hypothesis we 
statement of the Book of Genesis, which comes |may choose to adopt. There is a growing 
in with singular accordance with the previous |opinion among biblical students that the 
one, respecting the location of Paradise as | hitherto popularly received idea of its univer- 
determined by the rivers which issued |sality is not forced upon us by a more correct 
from it. interpretation of the language of Scripture. 
In the seventh chapter of Genesis and the | But however this may be, the difficulties in 
17th and 18th verses, we read, “ And the flood | the way of regarding the Deluge as universal 
was forty days upon the earth, and the waters appear to arise from discoveries in natural 
increased and bare up the ark, and it was lift ‘history, botany, archwology, and climatology, 
up above the earth. And the waters pre-|rather than from geology, per se. 
vailed and were increased greatly upon the/ Having set aside as untenable from Scrip- 
earth, and the ark went upon the face of the|ture the popular notion that the Noachian 
waters.” Does not the whole passage read as | Flood was a catastrophe accompanied by ex- 
a description of a quiet rising of the waters |treme violence, and overwhelming the globe 
over the surface of the earth, and an easy and|in great confusion, there is no reasonable 
untroubled floating of the ark upon the bosom | ground for considering that the discoveries of 
of the great deep? Without calling in aid, | geologists tend to overthrow our faith in the 
therefore, any miraculous preservation of the | Divine record of that event as we meet with 
ark, might we not, as geologists, say, that|it in the pages of our Bible. Nay, we may, 
during a quiet subsidence of the previous dry | with a devout and rejoicing confidence affirm 
land (on which the ark was built) beneath the | that geological discovery, when carefully exa- 
‘waters of the ocean, and during its subsequent | mined, tends much more to strengthen a firm 
quiet re-emergence, the ark itself floated easily |and unwavering confidence in Holy Scripture | 
upon the surface of the waters, and drifted | than to weaken our trust. 
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ON A NEW POET. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


In those tranquil days when Gray wrote his|nyson. And as the child grows to manhood, 
Elegy, there were, according to him, many/|the stimulus of the early praise will not be 
“mute, inglorious Miltons.” There are none} altogether forgotten, but the young man will 
now. ‘True, there may be “ inglorious Miltons,”| strike off his verses either “to his mistress’ 
but they certainly are by no means “ mute.”’| eyebrow,” or on some more dignified theme. 
They entreat loudly enough for admission, not} Friends easily praise his poems; praise is 


| only into the poet’s corner of some local} cheap and it is politic. They will also with 
| “ Chronicle,” but also into the more exacting | visible cheerfulness abide that test of their 


columns of monthly magazines. And indeed ' sincerity which is afforded by “ subscribing.” 
one of the heaviest trials—perhaps the hea- | They will give wings tothe unknown Dedalus, 
viest—which can befall a conscientious editor by taking copies of his “ beautiful poems.” 

is connected with these poets. Poetic con-| But we are somewhat surprised that this 
tributions usually come in large numbers, and “ poetry’’ should be sent to unsympathizing 
this alone is a serious infliction; the wading editors of monthly magazines. It shows the 
through shoals of rhymes is a slow and labo-| harm that may be done by the affectionate 
rious task, scarcely relieved by the faint hope; compliments of relatives and friends. The 
of possibly discovering some rare gem of the young poet, instead of regarding these flat- 
sea. , teries as the counters which facilitate the game 
Faint hope! Is there indeed any hope? We |of pleasant intercourse, is tempted to believe 
confess that when we sit down to our editorial|them to be current coins of the realm, and 
desk, and open the heaps of MSS. which lie | therefore, not perhaps very unnaturally, seeks 


| upon it, we do it in anything but a hopeful/a wider market for his intellectual wares. 


spirit. We have already read some hundreds|Now we know what the “ugly duckling” 
of “ Odes to a Butterfly,” “Lines on a Snow-|proved to be; in fact, we rather believe in 


| drop,” “ Laments for Lost Infants,” and we|“ugly ducklings;” but we fear that the 


doubt not that these new arrivals which await | cygnet which so many partial friends have 


| our examination will prove to be of the same | admired and petted, will never grow into a 


family. |swan, will indeed probably be referred to 
Then the evil is frequently aggravated by|some very different nomenclature by ruthless 


the style in which the poetic effusions are | critics. 


penned. The writing often is in small cha-| Let us add that the most painful part of 
racters, scrawled, almost illegibly, on thin pink | this editorial trial, of which we have spoken, 
paper. We believe that all writers, whether | is the rejection of these contributions in rhyme. 
in prose or poetry, err greatly in this respect, | When, in earlier years, we were addicted to 
not only as it regards an editor’s comfort, but | poetizing, we read the memoir of Kirk White 
also as a matter of policy. A badly written | and trembled with a wholesome fear of critics. 
MS. is put aside for some leisure time, whereas | And reflecting therefore how a sensitive na- 
if fairly inscribed it might have immediate | ture, full, probably, of poetic feeling, but without 
attention. More than once we have even re- | the power of poetic expression, may have strung 
turned MSS. to their owners, in despair as to|itself up to the highest pitch, while waiting 
our power to interpret their hieroglyphics. It | almost in agony for an editor’s verdict, we can- 
is really very foolish to send scrawled MSS. to|not help shrinking from the cruel necessity of 
a stranger who is unacquainted with your/ pronouncing that verdict. We would gladly 
handwriting, and who has no special induce- make some fair excuse, rather than utter a clear 
ment to usurp the functions of the “blind|condemnation, when we reject one of these 
reader ” of the London post-office. | poems. 

Now we do not wonder that people who are | But do we never get any real poetry sent ? 
not poets write what is politely termed poetry. | Yes, sometimes; or we should not have written 
We suppose that it is an ambition natural to|the foregoing remarks. It would be a thank- 
all of us, to show that we possess a poetic| less task to inveigh against the hosts of rhym- 
vein. The child’s love of imitation will easily | sters, if we could not occasionally point to a 
account for those precocious efforts of the nur- | true poet. 
sery which awaken the admiration of mamma| We point now, for example, to one whom we 
as she pats the curly head of the future Ten-| believe to really possess the poetic gift, and 
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whose two modest-looking works, “ Lays of a 


Heart,” and “ Iona,’’ lie before us for criticism. 


Wave Rostnson, their author, can scarcely be 


said to be known to the general public, though | 
so far as his poems have come under notice | 


they have met with considerable approval. 


, 


private circulation, and “ Iona’ 


of woman-like tenderness and play of fancy, | 


with intellectual depth and vigour, which are 
Where 


essential to the making of a poet. 


these two natures are not present and blended, | 
there may be rhyme, but there cannot be poetry. 
But we may as well allow our readers to judge | 
for themselves as to Wade Robinson’s claim | 
to the bays, by extracting a few of his shorter | 


poems. 


First, let us refer to his “ NoTHING BUT A| 
Sone,” which made its first appearance in| 
Golden Hours for last year (page 752), and is | 
now included in “Iona.” We might venture | 
to stake both the poet’s merits and our own | 
right to judge them, on that single piece. | 
We do not say too much of it, when we say it | 


is worthy of Tennyson’s pen. 


Now let us extract part—we have not space | 


for the whole—of a poem which is marked by 
something of immaturity, for it is one of the | 


writer’s juvenile compositions, but yet reads 


very pleasantly. 


LOVE. 


“ An, what is life that is not love ? 
And of what worth this human clod, 
Unless the heart its shrine do move 
Beating in this great march of God ? 
All nature is but crying ‘ love,’ 
Her every bird is singing, ‘love,’ 
Her every breeze is sighing, ‘love,’ 
Her every wave is ringing, ‘love.’ 
Her streams yearn onward to the deep 
Of eager love which pants afar, 

Her lark runs up the mountain steep 
Oh but to touch the crimson star. 
The earth sings love-songs as she runs 

To passionate orbs which burn around, 
And all the Fatherhood of suns 

Into their beams translate the sound. 
Comets—white-haired philosophers— 

In utter deeps and shades do rove, 
Far from the tumult of the spheres, 

To trace the mystery of love. 
Love is the load of that refrain 

Which in the halls of heaven is sung, 
Love is the everlasting chain 

W hereon the universe is hung. 








|with the masses. 


form of sonnets. 


And every swell of nature’s lyre 
By the one glorious hand is smote, 
And every sound from nature’s choir 
Is but the one melodious note.”’ 


Nor must we withhold a meed of praise 


His “Lays of a Heart” have had an almost | from some short, but touching verses, called— 
is only just | 
published. We venture to introduce him to | 
our readers as a NEW POET, and they will un- | 
derstand that we mean something by giving | 
him the title. We find in his poetry that union | 


THE DUMB CANARY. 


“Tn her tiny cradle bed 

Lay our little Mary, 
And above her dying head 
Hung the dumb canary. 


“ We around with weeping eyes 
Watched our rosebud fading, 
Saw the streaks of death arise 
Her sweet beauty shading. 


“¢ Ah, the last sharp wrench of pain, 
And the last faint breathing! 
Then arose a gentle strain 
With our sorrow wreathing. 


“Ts it some ecstatic note 
From the climes of fairy, 
Streaming through thy charméd throat, 
Little dumb canary ? 


‘* Or is it some heaven-taught psalm 
O’er thy silence breaking ?>— 
Let no sound disturb the calm, 
Hush! for God is speaking ! 


“O so innocent and young— 
What a precious story ! 
Tossed upon a wave of song 


9 


To the gates of glory! 


The chief part of “Iona,” Wade Robinson’s 
| second and more mature work is cast in the 
This we cannot help think- 
| ing a mistake, for notwithstanding that much 
| has been done to popularize the sonnet, we 
| question how far it has succeeded. Our author 
| gives due praise to Archbishop Trench for his 
|efforts in this direction, still we feel assured 
|that modern poetry must enshrine itself in a 
lless formal embodiment, if it is to “take” 
This shall not, however, 


| prevent us from extracting a sonnet. 


| 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 


| ** Farru, Hope, and Love beheld the soul of man 


|“ Then Hope, with the mild ray of her sweet eyes, 
Bent down upon the rough built globe and dressed 


| 





Like chaos dark and void. 
Of Faith across the awful silence heard, 
A newborn world within the darkness ran. 


Its plains and hills with nature’s varied vest, 
And the young world became a paradise— 


At the strong word 
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A paradise in darkness. But great Love | Forsaking ease and pleasure—courting pain, 
Stepped out upon the tower of heaven, unmasked, | Contempt and penury, and where they slew 
And was the sun, and the new Eden basked | The devil of self: upon these spots anew 

In the soft light that wooed it from above : We hate our wretched selves, and not in vain.”’ 
And now abide these three—Faith bearing up 


We next give one of three sonnets on— i 
some such strain as the following,— 


TRUTH. 


Thereare many other sonnets, full of thought, 


away from them owning our preference for 


| 

Beneath the light of Love the paradise of Hope. | and quaint with a poet’s fancy, but we turn 
} 
| 


‘*Truth is less fact than nature. What has been THE RAIN. 


May marshal its long ranks within the mind. 
The story of the world become one scene, 
And the strong, busy thought may track and find 
All secrets, and all mysteries unbind. 
And, armed with wisdom, crush old Distance’s bars, 
And steal into the chambers of the stars,— | 
And leave the heart withal as poor as blind. 
But Love, which fashioned all things, cannot act | 
Against itself, and where it sweetly moves 
The heart is leal to Truth because it loves. 
And thus is Truth of nature more than fact. 
Truth as a science I can never reach, | 
ly | 


| “T heard the step of the Rain 
| At dead of night on the street, 
| And a sound of tears and pain 


Was the sound of his liquid feet. 
| “T heard his sorrowful showers 


In the wood behind the town, 
And the gasp of the struggling flowers 
As he tried to beat them down. 


‘¢ But when I awoke at morn 
The dawn was in the skies, 
And an echoing splendour was born 


Truth as a nature let me learn and teach.” In the light of tearful eyes. 


“That day was the first of May, 
And a voice was down the earth, 
3 . A hum of dance and play, 
TO SORROW. And a ring of laughter and mirth. 
‘**Q Sacred Sorrow, Mother of all joy! 
The pillars of Heaven are quarried in thy heart ; 
Our gold were worthless but for thy alloy, 
Life’s hues are glares, till by thy gentle art 
They blend in pictures! Thou dost growth impart 
To seeds and roots of beauty ; and the bands 


Here are some good thoughts strikingly 
expressed :— 


“The rain was past and gone, 
But he hung a viewless sprite 
In the heaven of clouds that shone 
With amber and crimson light. 


‘¢ And he saw the work he had wrought 


Which draw our nature down, in sunder start To the music of sobs and tears, 
At thy keen touch! Thy hands—thy bleeding hands | When the leaves and blossoms fought 


Burst the thick bolts which fenced the way to Bliss! And fainted and died in fears. 
Sweet Sorrow ! who the earth hast ever trod, 
Dreaded and shunned, till by thy burning kiss 
The heart was fired, and flamed serene to God— 
O kind, stern friend, we leave thee on Time’s 


} 
| “ But now the scented breeze 

| And the birds with dewy lays, 

And the shimmering flowers and trees 
| Were singing together his praise. 


shore, 
The only friend of earth whom we shall see no “Oh, ever since, that strain 
more !”’ Comes sweetly to unite 


With the dreary plash of Rain 


We must not omit to extract a sonnet from | oe eee 
Which I hear at dead of night. 


that part of the beok which is especially de- | 

voted to Iona,—for there are other poems | 

besides those concerning “the halo life which | 
hangs around Iona’s shore.” 
SACRED SPOTS. 

“Which are the spots on earth most traly dear ? 
Not where the conquering Chief his heroes led, 
Not where the victims of oppression bled, 

Nor where charmed accents yet salute the ear 

From lips of genius, nor where kings appear 


“For Winter is nurse to May, 

And Doubt is the builder of Faith, 
And Night is the fountain of Day, 
And Life is the daughter of Death.” 


Through nearly the whole of Wade Robin- 
| son’s poetry runs an undercurrent of sadness, 
}even when he is not writing on sorrowful 
subjects. From one who writes on Irish soil 

this perhaps is to be expected, that is, if Mr. 
Still to imagination, and was spread | Edward Whateley’s dictum holds good, that 
even through all Irish mirth, “a strong vein 


Of old their pomp, nor where the lovely head ‘ 
Of woman bowed in sorrow and in fear; |of pathos seems to run.” We could easily 


But where strong hearts repressed themselves, and | Multiply instances, but forbear, at least we will 
grew | nos select any very sad pieces. Here is a 
Upward and outward for the good of men, | gentle, somewhat plaintive song, reminding us 
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of old George Herbert, in which the heart 
speaks to God—the heart of the poet himself 
we doubt not,—for it is not the least of Wade 
Robinson’s merits in our eyes that he is a 
Christian poet. And, indeed, we are sure that 
the highest inspiration of the true poet is 
found at the Cross, for it is a realization of a 
Saviour’s love which causes the purest and 
noblest fire to burn within the heart, of which 
Song is fitly the glowing expression. 
MY HOME. 
“My home is in Thy will, 
And here will I remain 
For all outside is vain, 
My home is in Thy will. 
“ My home is in Thy will, 
My God has closed the door 
And bids me stray no more, 
But dwell in His sweet will. 
“My home is in Thy will, 
A home of light and love 
Resembling heaven above, 
For heaven is Thy will. 
“My home is in Thy will, 
Oh that the world may know 
The life they live below 
Who dwell within Thy will. 
“My home is in Thy will, 
And here doth sorrow cease, 
And all is merged in peace, 
My home is in Thy will. 


“*O blessed, blessed will! 
Here Jesus lived and died, 
And here would I abide, 
And die in Thy sweet will. 


** Sin, or death, or hell's alarms, 
Cannot shake my hallowed rest ; 
I am in my Jesus’ arms, 
I am on my Jesus’ breast, 
Oh! to lie for ever here, 
Every doubt and fear resign, 
While He whispers in my ear, 
‘Thou art Mine, and I am thine.’ 


“‘His—for ever, ever His, 
While unending cycles roll! 
Oh, the ecstasy of bliss 
Now possessing all my soul! 
Time and earth and heaven may flee, 
Fading suns for aye decline, 
But to all eternity, 
I am His, and He is mine.” 


But we have not space:for many other quo- 
tations. We hope that the selection we have 
made is sufficient to give our readers a fair 
estimate of our author’s powers, and to prove 
that we are not speaking too strongly when we 
award him the poet’s meed. Weare prepared 
to allow that many of the earlier poems show 
promise rather than performance, and we quite 
believe that Mr. Robinson’s best poems have 
yet to be written. But he has certainly planted 
his feet on the road to fame, and we venture to 
predict his arrival. We close this brief and 
hasty notice by an extract which reminds us 
strongly of Longfellow in its descriptive 
power,— 


THE CROSS ON THE DECK. 


“ All behind the dreary voyage, and the homes of love 
before, 





“ My home is in Thy will, 
And teach me every day 
With deeper bliss to say, 

My home is in Thy will.” 


The following lines are a sweet expression | 
of a Christian’s 
FIRST LOVE. | 
“ Saved—for ever saved to-day ! 
Let the ocean surge and shock, 
Ican smile at wave and spray 
From the Everlasting Rock ! 
Say, can sin or pleasure show 
Joys so deep and so divine ? 
Oh! to know as now I know, 
I am His, and He is mine! 


“ Heaven wears a brighter blue, 
Earth a robe of sweeter green, 
All around a happy hue 
By my former eyes unseen. 
Gladder suns above me wheel, 
Gladder stars above me shine ; 
Everywhere I only feel— 
I am His, and He is mine. 





Like a maiden to her marriage, glides the vessel to 
the shore. 


‘ Like a maiden thro’ the moonlight, and the watchers’ 
eager eyes, 
Catch the shadowy capes and headlands, standing 
spectral in the skies. 


| Lo! a wire of smoke is twisting like a snake along 


the decks— 
Sudden all a pent volcano thro’ the roaring hatch- 
way breaks! 


| « See them crowding from the cabins, dumb in‘terror 


and despair ; 
Men and women and young children, with white 
cheeks and blowing hair. 


“ Oh the flames so wild and busy, how they swing along 
the ropes ! 
How they dance with crackling laughter round a 
hundred dying hopes! 


“ Quick the boats are loosed and laden, and with 
flashing oars they fly ; 
For the strong have won their safety, and the weak 
are left to die. 
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“Now amid the rush and anguish, see, the gentle 
Captain stands, 
With a tone of quiet pleading and a gleam of lifted 
hands. 
** And he says: ‘Oh gather forward where the decks 
are cool and wet; 
I will guide the burning vessel; trust me, I will 
save you yet.’ 
“ They are spouting water upward on the cordage and 
the sails, 


| 
And the canvas still is stretching, still is bending | 


with the gales. 
* And the people, gathered forward, see that radiant 
figure stand, 
Like a god within the furnace, who is steering them 
to land. 


“And around him floor and gunwale scorch and 
blacken, bend and split; 
And his strong heart dries within him at the fury of 
the heat. 
‘‘ And the land grows nearer, clearer, and the pure 
and peaceful dawn, 


Gauzy-golden, screening darkness, over all the 


heaven is drawn. 
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‘* Little clouds of pink and yellow, do ye ever, floating 
there, 

| Peep past edges of your beauty down at sorrow and 
despair ? 

“‘ Now a hundred hearts are beating with a smoother, 

| calmer breath ; 

| Oh and one is heaving slower with the broken step of 

death. 


“ 
} 








For his fingers scorched and yellow have forgotten 
how to feel, 
Clutching still with failing sinews at the hot and 
blazing wheel. 
‘“« And the staring eyes can only see the land becoming 
near, 
And the boats that hasten toward them, and the 
crowds that run and cheer. 
‘**¢ Saved, his people ery before him, ‘Saved!’ the 
echoing headland cries, 
‘Saved,’ he gasps, and waves his hand, and sinks 
upon the flames and dies! 
‘Write his name below his Master’s, with the wise 
and true, and brave ; 
For, like Him, he saved others, but himself he would 
not save,” 
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CHAPTER I.—ERNEST CARLETON’S DECISION. 


A very flourishing firm was the firm of Carleton 
and Walford, Mechanical Engineers, of the 


the business in a distant town. 
The two managers sat in their cosy private 
room one dull, dreary afternoon, the last in 


October, when a bright fire burning in the | 
| man standing by the door. 


grate was a particular comfort. Mr. Carleton, 
the head of the firm, was ensconced in his easy 
chair, with the Times newspaper in his hand, 
evidently enjoying a little rest and repose from 
the cares of business. He was an elderly man, 
but his white hair rested on a forehead so 
noble that you could not forbear looking at 
him a second time; and in the benevolent, 
open, intelligent expression of his face, you 
might read the honourable, upright man of 
business, combined with the Christian gentle- 
man. 
His partner, Mr. Walford, was of a different | 
stamp altogether. He was much younger: a | 
thin, wiry man, with a quick, sharp manner of | 
speaking, and, as one of the clerks once ob- | 
served, “ with eyes at the back of his head,” | 
nothing ever escaped his notice.. He was | 
allowing himself no relaxation; he sat at the 
table, poring over the large account book, and 
nowandthenconsultinga smaller one by his side. 


| 


manufacturing town of Wilmington; so much | "€WSpaper. 


so, that they were about opening a branch of | 


He was so absorbed in his occupation that 
he did not hear a knock at the door, which, on 
| being repeated, roused Mr. Carleton with a | 
start; he had almost fallen asleep over his 


works, entered, closely followed by a young 
man, a stranger. 

“This young man wishes to speak with you, 
Mr. Carleton,” he said, by way of introduction ; 
and then he disappeared, leaving the young 


“What is your name? and what is your 
business with me?” inquired Mr. Carleton, 
kindly, as, with a wave of his paper, he invited 
the stranger to be seated. 

“My name is Charles Fletcher,” was the 
reply; “and I ventured to call and inquire if 
you were in want of a clerk. I am out of 
employment; and I thought, as I hear you are 
going to establish the business at Enderby, you | 
might have a vacancy.” 

At the first mention of his name, Mr. Wal- 
ford looked up quickiy, and his sharp eyes 
gazed at the young man for a full minute, as 
if he would look him through; and then his 
head went down to his work again, and he 
seemed to take no notice of what was going on. 

“But,” said Mr. Carleton, “ you are aware 
we should not think of employing you without 
a recommendation.” 

“TI can have that,” replied the young man, 
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eagerly; “Mr. Etherington, with whom I have 
been for the last year, will answer for my good 
character; business has grown slack with him, 
so that he has been obliged to pay off a great 
many of his hands; that is why I am out of 
employment.” 

“ And turned off the best and most worthy, 
of course,’ muttered Mr. Walford; but his 
interruption was not noticed. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Carleton, “we must hear 
what Mr. Etherington says about you; and if he 
speaks .’ But here he was interrupted 
without ceremony by his partner. 

“JT suppose you expect to be the head of the 
new establishment at Enderby, nothing else 
would content you, I dare say,” he said, with 
scarcely concealed scorn. 

The young man coloured to the roots of his 
hair, and stammered out that he did not think 
of that—that—that—in short, he would be 
glad of anything.” 

“If you come here,” continued Mr. Walford, 
in his sharpest tone, “it must be in one of the 
lowest grades; but Ido not know that we have 
a vacancy even there—for you. Where do you 
live P” 

“No. 6, Waverley Terrace, Walmsley Road,” 
was the reply. 

“Very well, then, if we have anything to 
suit you, we will let you know; so you need 
not interrupt us further.” 

With a crestfallen air, Charles Fletcher 
turned to depart, but Mr. Carleton interposed, 
for he was sorry for the disappointment so 
plainly visible on the young man’s face. 

“Nay, Mr. Fletcher, if you will take the 
trouble to call again, say the day after to-mor- 
row, we may perhaps find a place for you.” 

With a look of grateful thanks, Charles 
Fletcher bowed and withdrew. 

Mr. Carleton paced the room for a minute or 
two in silence; and then he approached his 
companion, who was again bent over his work, 
and laying his hand on his shoulder, he said, 
gently, “I wish you were blessed with a little 























more of the ‘milk of human kindness,’ Walford.” 

“There is little kindness needed to one of 
the name of Fletcher,’ replied Mr. Walford, 
without looking up from his book. 

“So you have taken a prejudice to the poor 
young man on account of his name,” said Mr. 
Carleton, with a good-humoured smile. “Come, 
Walford, that is scarcely just; you must own 
yourself that it is not.” 

“ Well, Carleton, if you forget, I do not, that 
we once had a clerk of that name; and I do 
not wish for another,” replied the younger 
man, with some acrimony. 

“Yes, I remember; and a quiet, steady 


“Steady! oh, yes, steady, certainly; when 
the cause of his dismissal was his being found 
intoxicated.” 

“Tt was his first offence, I remember; and 
I would fain have given him a chance of refor- 
mation, but it was your wish that he should 
go.” 

“T had my reasons. I had a strong sus- 
picion, and have still, that he was concerned 
in that affair for which Jameson was turned 
off.”” 

“But only suspicion!” said Mr. Carleton, 
eagerly; “and we only suspected in Jameson’s 
case. Poor fellow! I have often regretted that 
he was sent away, for nothing was proved 
against him; and we ought to be very careful 
how we take a man’s character away on mere 
suspicion. Oh, for more of that charity ‘ which 
believeth all things—endureth all things !’” 

“ Really, Carleton!” exclaimed Mr. Walford, 
closing his book with an angry noise, and 
starting from his chair, “ you are enough to 
vex one. If the business was all left to your 
management, I don’t know what would become 
of it. If one is not to get rid of a fellow for 
such an offence as Jameson was dismissed for, 
I'll be out of it all.” 

“Dismiss him, by all means, if you have 
proofs—clear, convincing proofs; but there 
were no such proofs in Jameson’s case; and 
England’s laws consider a man innocent until 
he is proved to be guilty. But we have gone 
over all this many a time before, and it has 
nothing to do with the present Fletcher.” 

“Except that he is probably a relation. I 
think I detected some slight look of George 
Fletcher in his face; he may be his brother.” 

“The name is by no means an uncommon 
one. But what if he is George’s brother, there 
would be no great harm in that, even supposing 
your suspicions of George to be correct, which 
I very much doubt. However, in deference 
to your prejudices, I will find ont, if I can, 
whether Charles and George be related. I have 
a fancy to employ this young man, if I hear a 
good character of him; and there is a vacant 
place in the works—a low one, certainly—as 
you said; still, if this Fletcher wants work, he 
will not object to that. By the way, George 
Fletcher lived somewhere in the country, 
several miles from here, did he not ?”’ 

“True; but in these days of locomotion, you 
need not be very much surprised to find that 
a family have removed in two years.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Carleton, with a shake of 
the head, “you still think they are brothers; 
but I hope to be able to prove that your pre- 


judice is entirely unfounded.” 


Mr. Walford did not reply, and the discus- 








young fellow he was—was he not ?” 


* 








sion was not continued. But as they parted, 
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when business hours were over, Mr. Carleton 
said earnestly, 

“Walford, believe me, you would be far 
happier if you were a little less suspicious, and 
a little more charitable. I have lived longer 
in the world than you, and I know it.” 

“You have enough charity for us both, 
Carleton—as much as the firm will support’’— 
was Mr. Walford’s reply, as he turned away to 
his bachelor’s lodgings. 

Mr. Carleton sighed as he too bent his steps 
homewards, up the High Street, and along 
towards the airy suburb of Mayfield. For 
Mr. Carleton still lived at the outskirts of the 
large town—he had not, like many of his less 
wealthy fellow-townsmen, retired to any of the 
adjacent villages. No, he was a thorough man 
of business, and he did not aspire to be more 
than he really was—he never even used his 
carriage in his daily journies to and from his 
office. 

But this afternoon was dull and dreary, and 
a slight shower of rain had made the streets 
anything but pleasant to walk upon; so that 
he availed himself of a passing omnibus, and 
was set down at the end of the Mayfield Road, 
within a few steps of his home. 

The first sound that greeted his ears as he 
opened the door, was one that he was but too 
well accustomed to hear—the tap of the crutch 
of his little lame daughter—and it brought a 
look of sadness to his face. But the look 
passed away, and it was only a bright smile 
that met the large wistful eyes of his child, as 
she joined him in the hall. 

“Here you are at last, papa; I have been 
waiting for you ever so long. I have sucha 
pleasant surprise for you, papa. Mamma said 
I might be the first to tell you. What do you 
think it is?” 

“ Nay, Lottie, indeed I cannot tell,’’ replied 
Mr. Carleton, as he took off his coat; “ it must 
be very pleasant indeed, to judge from your 
face.” 

“T have a great mind to keep you in sus- 
pense a little bit longer,” said Lottie, laugh- 
ingly, as she laid her hand on her father’s arm 
to prevent him opening the door of the drawing- 
room; but I am afraid, if I do, you will find it 
out without my telling you. Ernest has come, 
papa; that is my good news.” 

It was news that brought gladness to the 
father’s face, as it had done to the daughter’s. 

“That is good news indeed, my little Lottie. 
But what brings him home in this sudden 
fashion P”’ 

“TI do not know, papa; all I know is that 
he has come, and very glad we are to see him.” 

Lottie and her father entered the drawing- 
room together; she leaning upon his arm, and 


carrying the now useless crutch in the other 
hand. 

The room had three occupants. Mrs. Carle- 
ton sat in her easy chair by the fire; her 
knitting lay in her lap, for all her attention 
was given to the tall young man sitting beside 
her—her first-born, and her pride. At the 
other side of the room, close by one of the 
windows, yet not too far distant to share in 
the conversation going on by the fire, stood a 
girl of some eighteen years, bending over a 
piece of delicate embroidery. 

Ernest Carleton sprang up on his father’s 
entrance, and grasped his outstretched hand 
with warmth and energy. 

“Well, Ernest, what has given us the un- 
expected pleasure of seeing you here? Nothing 
wrong, [ hope? Jack and the youngsters all 
right ?” 

“Oh, yes, father; I am not the bearer of 
ill tidings, certainly.” 

“We have been trying to find out what he 
has come for, papa,” said Leonora, from her 
window; “but he will not tell us one word. 
I hope your inquiries will be more successful.” 

“Indeed, Nora, I told you I had come to 
ask my father’s advice; and that it could better 
be done in person than by letter.” 

“Yes, Ernie, you did say that, certainly; 
as if that were any satisfaction. There is 
mamma there, I know she is dying of curiosity, 
though she does look so quict. So come, 
Ernest, let us hear what this important busi- 
ness is.” 

“Indeed, Nora,” said Mrs. Carleton, smiling, 
“you must speak for yourself, not me. I am 
quite satisfied to have my dear boy here once 
more, since it is nothing unpleasant that brings 
him. He and papa can have their talk after 
tea.” 

“T should have gome to meet you, father,” 
said Ernest, “but I thought you would be sure 
to take the omnibus this unpleasant afternoon.” 

“You were right, my boy. I did. One 
does not care to walk on such streets as we 
have to-day, unless one is quite obliged.” 

“Well, let us have tea!” exclaimed Nora, 
flinging down her work, and giving the bell a 
somewhat violent pull; “you good pgople have 
no sympathy with the impatience of curiosity ; 
you have not felt its pangs, or you would be 
more lenient towards those who suffer from it.” 

“ My dear Nora,” said Mr. Carleton, “I wish 
you would be a little more guarded in your 
expressions. I do not like that exaggerated 
way of talking.” 

“Oh, papa, dear, it is only my way—” 

“Yes, Nora, it is your way; that is just 
where it is. But I should wish it not to be 
your way any longer.” 
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“It would hardly be Nora if she did not 
exaggerate, a little, father,’ said her brother. 

“Tt is all your fault, Ernest, with your mys- 
teries. But, however, for the future, I am 
going to keep to the most sober exactness.” 

* For how long, I wonder,” said Lottie, with 
a laugh, as Ernest drew her wheeled chair to 
the table. 

Ernest Carleton was, as we have already said, 
the eldest of the family. At the time of which 
we are speaking, he was just turned five-and- 
twenty, and had been a clergyman for about 
two years. If Mr. Carleton felt any disap- 
pointment that his eldest son should not have 
chosen to follow him in his business, it was 
never expressed by word or look. But as soon 
as he knew Ernest’s strong desire to devote 
himself to the work of the Christian ministry— 


a desire which had been formed in early child- | 
hood, and which had grown and strengthened | 


with his years, all the more because it was not 
breathed to living ear until a decision for life 


was needed—he was ready to forward it by| 


every means in his power. 











'| less than any one. 


| claimed his wife, with some anxiety in her tone. 


| all its grades; and now for the last month or 


Jack, the second son, who was not more | Nora. 


than a year younger than Ernest, had turned | 
his attention to business; he had gone through 


two he had been at Enderby, superintending | 
the branch that was being established there, of | 
which he was to be the head; and he was very 
proud of the trust reposed in him. Ernest's 
first and only curacy was in Enderby likewise; | 
so that the brothers were not separated. 

Between Leonora and Charlotte were two| 
boys who were away at school. Lottie was but 
twelve, the youngsst and the pet. Her sad 
affliction was the one constant sorrow of the| 
otherwise happy family. She had been lame 
almost from babyhood, owing to an accident, 
by which one leg was so injured that she had | 
never been able to put her foot to the ground. 
But Lottie was very cheerful under the afflic- 
tion, and indeed seemed to feel her privations 





“ Well,”’ said Mr. Carieton, as he rose from 
the tea table, “I have something more to do 
this evening. I must go out again. 

“Go out again! Oh, John, surely not,” ex- 


“Tt is raining fast now, and you will be taking 
cold. Cannot the business, whatever it is, 
wait until to-morrow? ”’ 

“T suppose it could wait until to-morrow, 
Maria, darling; but I do not think it ought, 
and so it must be done. Not but what I would 
rather sit over this cosy fire with you and the 
children.” 

“Where are you going, father?” 
Ernest. 


inquired 








| his father. 


“To Walmsley Road,” was the reply. 

“Oh, that is a long way, John,” said Mrs. 
Carleton. ‘ You will get very wet ; do take the 
carriage.” 

“Oh, it will not be far, if I take the short 
cut across Spencer Street; and you need not 
be anxious about me, Maria; I shall take no 
harm. The fact is, I have undertaken to make 
inquiries about a young man who applied for a 
situation this afternoon, and against whom 
Walford has conceived a most absurd preju- 
dice. I liked the looks of the young fellow 
myself, and I have no doubt I can very easily 
prove that Walford’s ideas are entirely without 
foundation.” 

“TI am afraid you will have a hard task, 
papa, to do away with Mr. Walford’s preju- 
dices,” was Nora’s remark; “they stick close 
to him, like a leech.” , 

“T will walk with you, father, if you will 
have me,” said Ernest. 

“T will have you. with pleasure, my boy, and 
shall be very glad of your company. i 
| “Oh, you tiresome people!” exclaimed 
“Then, we are not to know this 
business yet; I do wish you would have your 
talk out here before you go.” 

“J do wish you would not be so silly, Nora,” 
said her brother, with a little gesture of im- 
patience. 





Nora, her finger on her lip, made him alow | 


sweeping curtsey. 


“T will not mention the subject again until | 
| your reverence gives me permission.” 
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“Suppose that is never, Nora?” was the | 


smiling answer, 

The father and son set out. Ernest carry- 
ing with one hand the umbrella that sheltered 
them both, while the other arm was given to 
Not that Mr. 
support; for his firm well-built frame gave no 
signs as yet of the infirmities of age. 

“ Well, father,” said Ernest, when they had 
walked a few steps in silence, “ you are perhaps 
as wishful as Nora is to know what has 
brought me home to-day. Do you know that 
old Mr. Horncastle is gone at last? ” 

“Yes; I met Arnold this morning, and he 
told me his rector was dead. He died quite 
suddenly the night before last.” 

“Then will you read this letter, and tell me 
what I ought todo? I received it this morn- 
ing, and I thought it best to come over at once 
and consult you about it. Not but what I had 
made up my own mind before I left Enderby,” 
he added, with a slight smile. 

“Then it was not much use coming to me, 
eh, Ernest? However, give me the letter. I 
dare say I can read it in spite of the rain.” 

Ernest drew a handful of letters from his 








Carleton needed the | 
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pocket, and selecting one, gave it to his father, 
who read as follows :— 


“Ormond, Oct. 30th. 

“Dear old Fellow,—I suppose you are stil! 
burying yourself alive at Enderby, and have 
not yet repented of your choice of a profession. 
Ah, you do not know what you have missed in 
not following my laudable example. You might 
have been a barrister by this time, like your 
humble servant, albeit a briefless one. But 
now to the point and pith of my letter. I have 
not forgotten my promise to you in your rooms 
at old Trinity, to help you if I could; and by 
good fortune I am able to keep it sooner than 
I expected. Old Horncastle has had the civility 
to drop off; he never did much good in the 
world, so we need not regret him. My father 
received the announcement by telegram this 
morning. Consequently, the rectory of St. 
John’s, Wilmington, is vacant; and he being 
the patron thereof, as you know, through me, 
and at my request, offers you the living; and 
let me tell you, old fellow, it is not every par- 
son of your standing who falls in for a rectory 
of £700 a year. Long may you live to enjoy 
it, and it is with hearty congratulations to the 
new rector of St. John’s that I close my letter. 
Ah, me! I often regret the pleasant old college 
days that are gone for ever. 

“ Ever your old friend and chum, 
“ Harry ORMOND.” 


“Vell, Ernest,” said Mr. Carleton, as he 
returned the letter to his son, “you say you 
have decided on this, and I suppose there could 
not be two opinions on the point; so I may 
join my congratulations to’your friend’s, and 
further add, that I hope you will be a more 
earnest and zealous rector than your pre- 
decessor; though it is not for us to judge him, 
poor man.” 

“ But, father,” said Ernest, with heightening 
colour, “I have decided not to accept it, and 1 
have a letter in my pocket now declining 
Ormond’s kind offer, and it only waits for your 
approval before being posted. But,” he went 


on, seeing Mr. Carleton was about to express | 


been one constant struggle and anxiety to 
bring up that large family so well as he has 
done, and therefore I have asked Ormond to 
beg his father to allow him to have the living 
instead of me. But apart from this considera- 
tion, father, I am so young in the ministry 
that I feel myself scarcely qualified to under- 
take the charge of so large and important a 
parish. If I know my own heart, I do think 
my one desire and aim is to serve my blessed 
Master, and to proclaim His love to lost and 
perishing souls. I did not enter the church 
as a mere profession—a mere means of living. 
My curacy is sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
with the help you give me, for my present 
wants. But I should like to labour in my 
native town; and if Mr Ormond agrees to my 


Arnold.” 

“ But, Ernest, consider well before you decide. 
You are not likely to have such an offer every 
day ; and you may wish to marry before long.” 

“T have considered, father; and what is 
more, I have sought for guidance from above 
in the matter, and I do think that this is the 
only just and proper course I can take.” 

“Then, my son, let me tell you that I most 
heartily approve of your decision, and I thank 
God for putting it into your heart to act thus. 
Certainly, in justice, Arnold has the first claim 
to be Horncastle’s successor, and I sincerely 
hope Mr. Ormond will appoint him; but I 
must say it is not many young curates who 
would have refused a living on such terms. 
But here we are at Waverley Terrace; do not 
wait for me, as I cannot say how long I may 
be.” 

So Ernest turned homewards again, feeling 
very thankful for his father’s approval. As he 
passed the post office he deposited the letter 
he had written to his friend, and felt his mind 
relieved of responsibility now that the decision 
was made and beyond change and alteration, 
whatever might be said. 

Nora met him at the drawing-room door 
with her finger on her lip. He passed her 











with a smile and sat down by his mother. 
“My business with my father is ended, 


the surprise which was written on his face, | mother, and the long and the short of it is 


‘will you hear my reasons before you either 
condemn or approve? I do not say that it is 
not a very desirable position for a young man 
to be in, nor do I deny that it is one I should 
like to have. But, father, I do think it is one 
I ought not to take. Mr. Arnold has been 
curate here for twenty years, during which 
time I do not think Mr. Horncastle has visited 
the parish more than once a year, so that 
Arnold has had all the work with but very 
little pay; and I am sure his life must have 


| this, that I have had the offer of a living and 
| have refused it. But Nora, dear,” he added, 
turning to his sister, “I do not want it told 
all over Wilmington, much less should I like 
| it to come to the ears of Mr. Arnold or any of 
his family.” 

And then he related to them the particulars 
he had been telling his father. Ernest could 


see by his mother’s eyes, and by the pleased 
expression of her face as he went on, that she, 
at least, approved of his decision. 


When he 





request, I intend to offer my services to Mr. | 
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had finished she drew him down towards her 
and kissed his forehead. 

“ My darling, my noble boy! I am proud of 
you, Ernest.” 

“Well, I suppose it is a right thing to do,” 
said Nora, “as papa and mamma approve, but 
for myself I cannot see it. It seems to me that 
to have a good living within reach of accept- 
ance and to refuse it is just the height of 
folly; it is not worldly wisdom.” 

“No, Nora,” said Mrs. Carleton, “it is the 
‘wisdom which comes from above.’ ”’ 

“T am sure Ernie is right,” cried Lottie, 
eagerly. 

“You! you mite of humanity! who cares 
for your opinion?” said her sister. 

“ Ernie does,” replied the child confidently. 
“ Grace and the rest of them will not be poor 
now, and it will be all Ernie’s doing; I am so 
glad!” 

“No, not Ernie’s doing only, Lottie,” said 
Ernest, as he came to her side and put an arm 
around her; “there is a higher hand than 
mine in the matter; we must not forget that. 
But you must not menticn a word of it to 
Grace, mind, Lottie,” he added, with a glance 
at the elder sister, who was more likely to 
transgress in that respect.” 

“No, I will not. But oh, Ernest,” Lottie 
went on, “I meant to ask you before you 
went out, but I forgot, have you, please, got 
me the locket you promised me? ” 

“No, indeed, Lottie; I had quite forgotten 
all about it. But I will try and remember to- 
morrow, and get you a very nice one.” 


CHAPTER II.—No. 6, WAVERLEY TERRACE. 9 


Waver.ey Terrace was a pleasant row of small 
houses. At least, the houses were pleasant 
enough for those who had their homes there ; 
but to be confined to one or two of their tiny 
rooms as lodgers was rather wearying and 


earthly trouble had fallen to her lot it had not 
failed of its end; that though for her it was 
indeed true that “man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upward,” yet it was the way 
and the means by which in her “ patience was 
having her perfect work.” 

It is a difficult task which she has in hand 
to-day—that of trying to reduce an expendi- 
ture which has overstepped its means, and no 
amount of figuring will accomplish it. 

But Helen was interrupted in her occupa- 
tion by the sound of a somewhat heavy tread 
along the passage and a sharp double rap at 
the door. Her “come in” was answered by 
the entrance of a middle-aged woman, her 
landlady. She walked straight up to the table, 
and leaning one hand on it, said in a voice 








she meant to be conciliatory,— 

“Miss Fletcher, I want to know when I am 
to have my money, if you please, Miss.”’ 

The colour rose to Helen’s pale cheek as 
she replied, 

“Indeed, Mrs. Robinson, I am very sorry 
you have had to wait so long; but if you could 
wait a little longer, perhaps if 

Mrs. Robinson interrupted her. 

“T have waited six weeks, Miss; no one can 
say as 1am impatient. Iam not impatient. 
But I have a duty to my family, Miss; me, a 
widow with three fatherless children depen- 
dent upon me. Now, these three rooms: I have 
got nothing by them for six weeks, and I could 
have let them over and over again for two or 
three shillings more a week than you pay, 
Miss; not to speak of two fires every day.” 

“Tam sure we do not burn much coal,” 
said Helen, with a deprecating glance at the 
mere handful in the grate. 

“No, I do not say that you do, Miss; but 
still, when all goes out and nothing comes in 
you must own it is hard to get on. Soif you 
please I should like to know when I can have 














depressing. No. 6 was like its neighbours, 
with its plate-glass windows and its little strip 
of garden-ground in front. 

The lower room, which might be termed 
either dining or drawing-room—for it did the 
duty of both on this particular afternoon—was 
occupied by Charles Fletcher’s sister, Helen. 
She was sitting by the table, busily engaged 
with paper and pencil in taking down figures 
from an account-book by her side, and every 
now and then she leaned her head on her 
hand and heaved a deep sigh. 

Life had not dealt very gently with Helen 
Fletcher. The discipline of her nineteen years 
had left traces of care on her face; but her 
clear open forehead spoke of something more 
than care, and the gentle sweetness about the 
lines of her mouth told that whatever of | 





what is due to me; and if you cannot be a 
little more regular, Miss, you must look out 
for other lodgings. Not but what I should be 
sorry on the poor gentleman’s account; but, 
as I said before, an honest woman like me has 
a duty to her family.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Robinson,” said Helen, leaning 
her head on her hand with a sigh that was 
almost a groan, “I know you ought to have 
had your money long since; but what with 
my father’s increased illness and other things, 
I have really not been able to give it you. 
My brother is out now, seeking employment, 
and I do hope he will meet with something; 
and you may be sure that as soon as ever we 
can we will pay you.” ; 

Helen felt that had it been her own case it 
would have been poor consolation, but it was 
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all she could say. She could not give the 
money then because she did not possess it. 

“Words are easy spoken and promises are 
made to be broken, Miss Fletcher,” said Mrs. 
Robinson angrily, “but I did expect better 
things of you, with all your profession.” And 
she went out of the room, shutting the door 
after her with an angry force which made 
itself heard through the house. 

* Professsion!” repeated Helen, 
it is not only profession after all;”’ 
buried her face 


“surely 
and she 
in her hands, and searched into 
the depths of a heart weary with the weight 
j There was some- 
Helen had 
and lean on a 
igth than her own; and with her growing 


of care that rested upon it. 
thing more than profession there. 


ly learnt to trust higher 


years had come a growing desire to do and 
to suffer patiently whatever a Father’s love 
hould Nor did her trust- 

y fid With a swift cry 
| 


ng confidence fail her now. 
for help to Him who is our refuge in time o 


portion out to her. 


trouble, she raised her head and wiped away 
the tears that had gathered in her eyes. 


But she did not return to her occupation. 


All the calculation in the world would not 
make money where there was none. She went 
to the window to watch for her brother's re- 
turn, and tried to drive away the look of 
sorrow from her face, that she might rejoice 


successful, and comfort him if 
had 


came through the 


with him if 


disappointed. She lone to wait 
Charles 
the earden ] ath in the 
be to fall, and 


the slowness of his step that he had not suc- 


not 


little gate, and 


1 
D 


rain which was just thet 





ginning his sister guessed 


ceeded in his search. She met him at the 
door, however, with a welcoming smile. 
‘Well, Charlie, I am glad that you hav 


got here; there is a shower coming on.”’ 
‘Why, how cheerful you look, Helen; but 


you always do look cheerful whatever happens,” 
] oT 


id the young man, as he threw himself wean 


into a chair. 


** What has happ¢ ned to-day 2?” = 
quietly. T ything lik 


“ Have you heard of anytl 


suit you?’ 


| l of a situation; but as to suiting 
th question; I must take what 
[ cat [ | { that Carleton and Walford 
had a y, and I went to apply for it; but 


when I acquir rticulars I found it was a 


low place in the works, and I do not know 
that 
to-morrow. 
t, and be 

“Oh, I hope you will get it, Charles,” 
Helen, still cheerfully. “It will 
help if you can get employment.” 
Charles made no answer, and there was 
II. 


[ ean even have that until the day after 


thankful for it 


get 





be a 








Of course, I shall take it if I can | 
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silence for a little while. When he spoke 
again it was in a very different tone. 


“Helen, I could be almost certain [ saw 
George in the town to-day.” 
Helen looked up with a start, and her 


whole expression changed to one of extreme 
surprise. 

“George! impossible!” 
“So I should have said impossible, too; but 
He stared and 
[ stared, but we passed without speaking.” 

" You must be mistaken, Charlie. 
George is in Australia.” 


Lam almost sure it was he. 


George! 
“Ur supposed to be there. For my part I 
would never trust George further than I could 
see him.” 

“You do George injustice. You always did, 
’ said his sister hastily. 
si s; I know you and my mother never 


could see faults in George. He was always the 


favourite, [ know that to my cost!” replied the 
young man bitterly. 
s] tla e ar} e hana se she . ld 
rlelen was silent ; perhaps, becaus« re coul 
not deny it. 


“ Helen,” 


how it was 


Charles went on, “ I want to know 
that George never 


od the 


was not at home, 


went away. I 
, 
Iv 


, eG ' . 7 
really understi matter; for you know 


and it was never talked about.” 


‘Il daresay you understood it as well as I 
did, Charli said Helen sadly; “ I can tell 
vou why he went, but I remember the time 

ll too well 
It must be nearly two years now 


nonth; and we have 


time to this, 


“My father may have heard, if you have 
not.” 
y* 7 7 ® ] 
*T do not think he has, though; indeed I 
could be sure he has not. George went in 


such a way that I do not think he would ever 


writ 

(here always seems a mystery about it ; 
my father never mentions his name. | wish 
you would tell me all you know, Helen.” 

It is very little all, Charlie. You re- 
member, of cour th George was here in 
Wilmington. By the way,” she said, sud 
denly interrupting herself, “ what firm did you 


ay you had applied to?” 
‘Carleton and Walford; but what can that 


» to do with it ? 


ihey are engineers, are ti ty 
\ ( an ly. 


will be the 





en do b Charli 
same firm that George wars with. Iam nearly 
sure the name was Carleton 
“Well, I suppose it need make no difference 
to me, if it was.” 


re | Of course 


lo not know, I cannot say. 
F 
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I can only draw my own conclusions from what * And it is right, dear Charlie,” said Helen, 
passed, but I fear, I very much fear, George | gravely, putting her arm round her brother's 
did something not altogether right. Ah, how | neck and affectionately kissing him. “TI think 
well I remember that day when he came home, | if I doubted that, I could not bear anything ; 
and was shut up so long with papa. What | but, these trials are among the ‘all things,’ ” 
he told him, and what papa said, I never knew; | she added, more to herself than to Charles, who 
but George came to me in the garden, and | looked as if he did not understand her. 

said he was going away for a long time, per-| “ What do you wish, Helen?” he asked. 
haps for ever. He put his arms round my} “I wish,” she replied, in a lighter tone, 
neck, and said, ‘ Helen, you will remember me, | “that we could raise money enough to pay 
and think of me sometimes, will you not? | Mrs. Robinson; she has been asking for it this 


} and you will try not’ te think me so very afternoon, and I am sure her claim is a very 


wicked.’ ” just one.” 
Helen paused a moment to wipe away the} “She must wait. If I only get this situa- 
tears that were quietly rolling down her cheeks, | tion, we may be able to pay her then.” 
and then she went on— At this moment the door opened and the 
“ Papa told me that evening that George was | younger sister entered. Jessie Fletcher was 
* going to Australia, and that we must never|but two years younger than Helen, but she 
mention his name, for that he had most deeply | looked almost a child still. The sorrow and 
offended him. Oh, Charlie, then I felt thankful | trouble that rested so heavily on the other 
that mamma was spared the trial; it would|members of the family had touched her but 
have been a cruel blow to her.” lightly, indeed she looked as if care of any sort 
“Yes, I think our mother loved George |was a thing unknown to her. She had not 
better than her own son.” felt her mother’s loss half so severely as Helen 
“Dear Charlie, no. Indeed you must not |had done, for she was but young then, and the 
think that. Mamma loved both her sons most |love that had been given to the parent was 
dearly. Perhaps she shoived it more towards | transferred in all its warmth to the sister. 
George—I think she did; but then she would | She came in now with a soft light step, hold- 
feel sure her own son could not doubt her. |ing a book in her hand, with her finger still 
And you do not doubt her, Charlie, really?” | marking the place she had been reading. 
“No, Helen, no. Our mother was a good “Oh, Charlie,” she said, “ papa thought you 
woman—as nearly perfect as it is possible to|must have come in; he heard your voice here 





be—I dare say she was right in everything; | below, and wondered why you did not come | 


but somehow, I never could help feeling jealous |up-stairs to tell him what you have been 
of George.” doing.” 

“Poor George! You have made me feel} “I dare say I should if I had had much to 
very anxious about him. I wonder if he is|tell, Jessie. Helen and I have been talking, 
here, and why he has come back to England. | but we will go up to him now.” 

I wish he would come home.” “ How is papa, Jessie P ’’ asked Helen, “ did 

“ Home!” exclaimed Charles, “we have no /he sleep long after I left him ?” 
home now! and how is George to know where} “No, not long; but he has been very quiet, 
we are? ” and has not wanted anything.” 

“That is true; I never thought of that.}| Helen followed her brother up-stairs, while 
But I wish he and papa could meet. Iam sure | Jessie stirred the fire and made herself comfort- 
papa feels the trouble, whatever it is, most | able beside it with her book. 
deeply ; and I cannot but think it must be} The room Mr. Fletcher was occupying was 
some misunderstanding that could be explained | the one over the sitting-room. He lay on a 
away, if there was the chance of explaining.|shabby sofa by the fire, which was a much 
Papa has never been the same since; and I do| more cheerful one than the one down-stairs. 
think he has failed more lately.” | Helen went up to him, and kneeling down be- 

“Do you wonder if he has? The breaking | side him, gently kissed his forehead. 
up of our old home, our dear old Fairlie, must | “Dear papa, how are you? You have had 
have told upon him.” a nice sleep; I hope it has done you good.” 

“Oh, Charlie, I do wish—but there, one “ Not much of that, Helen,’ was the weary 
ought not to wish, everything is best as it | reply, “and it seems as if I never should be 
is.” lay better; the doctor said I should not, you 

“ That "is always your way, Helen!” ex- | now, until I got away from this close smoky 
claimed Charles, rather impatiently, “ you take | town.” 
everything so quietly and patiently, as if it | A shadow passed over Helen’s face, but she 
was all quite right for us to suffer as we do.” |said nothing. Mr. Fletcher half turned him- 
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self on his sofa to look for his son. Charles 
came forward then, and took the hand that was 
feebly stretched out to him, 

“Well, Charlie, any success to-day ?” 

“Not much, father; only this, that I have 
heard of a situation and applied for it, but I 
doubt if I shall get it; at least, I am to call 
again the day after to-morrow to know.” 

“Where is it?” 

“ At Carleton and Walford’s, engineers. It 
is only a low place in the works —”’ 

But Mr. Fletcher had suddenly started up 
into a sitting posture. 

“That name, always that name! I had rather 
it had been anywhere but there! it was there 
before, and I weakly yielded, and I suppose I 
shall have to do it again. But no matter, no 
matter ;” and he sank down again, and turned 
his face away from his children, as if ashamed 
of this sudden outburst. 

Charles and Helen exchanged 
Helen’s supposition must be correct. 

“T will not take it, if you at all object, 
father,” said Charles. 

“No, no; you must not take any notice of 
the ramblings of a weak old man. Take it, by 
all means, if you can get it; you must have 
something to do.” 

Nothing more was said; but by and by, a 
deep groan burst from the invalid. Helen 
bent over him. 

“Papa, you are ill and suffering; cannot | 
do anything for you?” 

“No, darling; nothing but leave me. I] 
would rather be quite alone.” 

* And you will not attempt to come down 
to tea to-night, papa? I am sure you had 
better not.” 

“Oh, yes; I must not give way, Helen. 
Charles can come for me when tea is ready.” 

It was not long before tea was ready; and 
then Charles gave the support of his strong 
arm to help his father’s weak steps down the 
stairs. It was a work of time, but was accom- 
plished at last, and Mr. Fletcher was seated, 
panting, in a chair by the fire. 

“Helen,” he said, when he had recovered 
breath a little, “we must not be long before 
we take this journey south the doctor talks of, 
or I shall not be able to bear it. I get weaker 
every day; but I should soon be strong, you 
know, if I got there.” * 

“You should save your strength, papa; I 
wish you had not come down to-day.” 

The meal passed, and the table was cleared 
again; and Helen took out her work, while 
Jessie coaxed Charles to play a game at 
draughts on an old board which she had found 
in a closet. They were sitting silently so, the 


glances. 


invalid having almost fallen asleep again, when 
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that 


a loud double rap at the street door startled 
them all. 

A minute afterwards, without a word, one 
of Mrs. Robinson’s “ fatherless children” intro- 
duced into the room Mr. Carleton. 

“You see I have soon followed you to the 
address you gave, Mr. Fletcher,” he said, as 
Charles came forward and begged him to be 
seated. 

The elder Mr. Fletcher looked up with one 
searching glance, and then dropped his head 
upon his hand, and appeared to take no notice 
of what passed. 

Now Mr. Carleton might very well have 
introduced the object of his visit in an indirect 
manner, but he was not the man for that; he 
preferred going to the point in a straightfor- 
ward way when he had anything to say. So 
after an observation or two on the weather, he 
said— 

“T have come on rather a curious errand, 
Mr. Fletcher; I came to inquire a little about 
your family. I hope you will not think me 
impertinent in so doing, but my partner enter- 
tains a little prejudice against you on account 
of your name, and I thought I might perhaps 
easily do away with it.” 

The father looked up then to answer, instead 
of the son; and he gave Charles a little sign 
to leave the conversation to him. 

“We shall be glad to give you any informa- 
tion you require. My son tells me that he is 
applying for a situation in your business.” 

Yes; and I am sorry it is such a low one 
is vacant. However, I suppose he will 
be willing to take it, and I am sure, for my 
part, I shall be willing to receive him—that is, 
if Mr. Etherington speaks well of him, of which 
I have no doubt. Is he your only son, Mr. 
Fletcher ?” 

“ He is my only son.” 

It was well that the room was not very 
brilliantly lighted, or Mr. Carleton might have 
noticed the start and change of colour with 
which Helen listened to her father’s answer; 
but he went on unsuspiciously. | 

* And you have no nephew or near relation 
in this neighbourhood? Forgive my seeming 
curiosity; but indeed it is something more 
than idle curiosity which prompts me.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Carleton, I am quite willing to 
answer you. I have no relations in Wilming- 
ton; my only brother and his family are settled ° 
at some distance from here.” 

Mr. Carleton rose much relieved, 

“ Ah, I was sure it was some absurd notion 
of Walford’s. He was confounding your family 
with that of another Fletcher, who was a clerk 
in our office some two or three years ago, and 





who left us under not altogether pleasant cir- 
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cumstances. But I am very glad that I shall 
be able to prove it is quite a mistake.” 

After sympathizing with Mr. Fletcher on 
his ill health, he turned to Charles. 

“Then we shall see you, Fletcher, on Thurs- 
day ; and it will not be my fault if you do not 
get the situation.” 

Charles thanked him; and again apologizing 
for his intrusion, Mr. Carleton bade them a kind 
good evening. 

When Charles had closed the door behind 
him, and returned to the room, silence settled 
down among them, which no one cared to break. 

It was broken at last by a half-smothered 
sob from Mr. Fletcher. 

“ Children, children, do not utterly despise 
your father!” 

Helen threw down her work, and came and 
knelt beside him, and putting her arms round 
him, burst into tears. 

“Oh, papa, papa darling, was it quite neces- 
sary to say that ?” 

“Tt was for Charles’ sake I said it.” 

“T would rather not go to Mr. Carleton’s 
under false pretences,” said Charles, a little 
proudly, as he turned away and leaned his 
arms upon the mantelpiece, and his head upon 
them. 

“God forgive me for the lie! And yet it 
hardly was a lie, Helen; I have no son but 
Charles now. George is my son no longer,” 
he added in a lower tone; “it is true in that 
respect.” 

“And yet I suppose George is just the 
Fletcher Mr. Carleton came to inquire about,” 
said Charles. 

“Tf I had owned that, your prospects in 
life would have been destroyed for ever,”’ said 
his father with some asperity. 

“My prospects in life are not worth much,” 
replied Charles, bitterly. 

“Charles, you are my only son; promise 
me you will always remember that—promise 
me you will never own to a living brother to 
Mr. Carleton.” 

Charles was silent. 

“ Charles, I must have your promise, or I 
shall have spoken in vain.” 

“T promise then, father, since you will have 
it so.” 

“That is enough. Let us have no more of 
the subject, I am tired of it.” 

And, indeed, the excitement had almost ex- 
hausted him; and he turned so pale and ill, 
that Helen hastened to bring him a spoonful 
of wine, and begged him to be quite still and 
rest. But that seemed out of the question; 
he was very restless, and soon began to talk 
again. 

“Helen,”"we must get away from this place. 


How soon can we manage it? I cannot stay 
here much longer; I am worse than I was 
before we left—before we came here.” 

“T would go to-morrow if it were possible, 
papa; but Al 

“ But what?” 








“ But we have not sufficient money to take | 


us there, I fear.” 

“True. I did not think of that. We are 
miserably poor, I suppose.” And with a sigh, 
he leaned his head on his hand again. 

“Tt would be no use applying to uncle 
Jacob again,” said Helen, meditatively. 

“Helen, how can you think of such a 
thing!” exclaimed Charles, indignantly. “I 
would rather starve than apply to uncle Jacob, 
after that insulting letter of his!” 

“T don’t know, Charlie,” said Helen, with 
a half-smile and a shake of the head; “I 
think if it came to starving, you would change 
your mind. But it is not a question of starv- 
ing yet, 1 hope. You know there is some of 
the furniture remaining, if Wilkins will only 
get it sold. It may come to-morrow—the 
money for it, I mean. At all events, papa 
dear, we will try to manage it some how.” 

“T am sure Sir Herbert ought to help us,” 
said Jessie; “and I have no doubt he would 
if he was asked. He has plenty.” 

“ But I beg no one will ask him—not if we 
stay here for ever,” said her father, quickly. 
“He probably does not know there are such 
people as ourselves in existence.” 

“ Well, do not trouble about it, papa,” said 
Helen, cheerfully. “I think we can manage 
it some way.” 

“T wish we could,” was the weary reply; 
“T cannot stay here longer.” 

“ My patient has had an exciting evening,” 
said Helen, playfully, “and Iam sure he ought 
to go to bed.” 

Mr. Fletcher did not resist, and Charles 
came forward to assist him upstairs. 

An hour or two later, and Jessie too had 
retired ; and Charles and Helen sat on by the 
dying fire alone. 

“ Oh, Charlie,” said Helen, in a choked voice, 
“Tam so very sorry for what papa said to Mr. 
Carleton.” 

“Yes, it was not wise,” was her brother’s 
reply; “and it will place me in a very un- 
pleasant position; for it is sure to come out 
sometime, however careful I may be.” 

“T do not know about. the wisdom, but it 
was not right. It was doing evil that good 
may come; and I am sure papa was sorry for 
it afterwards.” 

“Well, it is no use regretting it now; the 
thing is done, and no amount of sorrow or 
tears can alter it.” 
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“No,” said Helen, sadly. “No tears of 

repentance can wash away sin; nothing but 
the blood of Christ can do that.” 
’ “Really, Helen, you do take things so 
seriously! There was not much harm in it, 
after all; it was only a matter of expediency, 
and, as my father said, it was really true.” 

“TI am very, very sorry,” was all Helen 
said, 


CHAPTER IlI,—THE JEWEL BOX. 


Tux family of the Fletchers had originally 
been one of the old county families ; indeed, 
the elder branch was so still, and all the 
ancient grandeur was kept up by its present 
representative, Sir Herbert Fletcher, of Gol- 
denhall. 

James, the grandfather of the present 
Walter Fletcher, was the younger of two 
brothers. The elder one, of course, succeeded 
to the baronetcy and to the entailed estates, 
and besides that, he came into a considerable 





him: “Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel.” 

His first marriage was a singularly unfor- 
tunate one. Alice Leslie was scarcely more 
than a child, barely turned seventeen, when 
she became his wife, fonder of gaiety and 
pleasure than of a quiet domestic life, and she 
led him into a good deal of extravagance. 
But she died of fever, brought on by cold, 
when her little son George was but three 
years old. Walter felt her loss deeply, and 
mourned for her truly; but he acted more 
wisely than his wont in giving his little boy a 
second mother. 

Helen Baker was as different from her pre- 
decessor as it was possible to be. Hers was a 
quiet. gentle nature, fond of home and of home 
life, yet full of resolution and firmness; and 
during her later years she was actuated by 
earnest Christian motives. So little George 
never felt the loss he had sustained; indeed, 
he was far better trained than his own mother 
would have trained him. And when, by and 





property on the death of a distant relation ; 
while James quietly settled down on the little 
demesne of Fairlie. Of course, the position 
of the two brothers was a widely different one, 
and they saw but little of each other; and 
from that time the two branches of the family 
gradually drifted apart, so that at the time of 
which we are writing, Walter and his cousin. 
Sir Herbert, knew next to nothing of each 
other. 

But Walter had inherited a due share of 
the family pride, which had been fostered by 
his mother to an unwise extent. He was 
scveral years younger than Sir Herbert, and 
during his childhood and youth, he had been 
taught to consider himself the heir to the 
title and estates; but when, somewhat late in 
life, Sir Herbert married, and had a daughter 
and son of his own, all that hope of course 
was destroyed. But not the ideas which had 
grown and strengthened with it. Walter’s 
brother Jacob, who had no such hopes and 
aspirations, had been quietly plodding on in a 
good business, and had risen to some impor- 
tance in it. Walter, at his father’s desire, | 
had tried it also for a few months; but he 
soon turned from it in disgust, and his father 
dying in the prime of life, he was left to the | 
undisputed possession of Fairlie. 

But Walter, as he sometimes laughingly said 
of himself, was “born under an unlucky star.” 
Hardly anything prospered that he undertook ; 
and if any of the numerous speculations he 
entered into were likely to prove successful, 
he generally marred the whole by his hasty 
pursuit of something fresh. Truly, the cha- 
racter given of Reuben might well apply to 











by, other tiny voices joined with his in 
waking the echoes in and around Fairlie, no 
stranger could have told that the four children 
had not one mother as well as one father; 
indeed, if anything, George, as the eldest, was 
favoured more than the rest. 

But at the time when our story commences 
Mrs. Fletcher had been dead four years. It 
was the first real sorrow her children had 
known, for both Charles and Helen were too 
young then to enter much into the wearying 
struggles of their parents to make both ends 
meet; for the Fairlie estates had even then 
become heavily encumbered, partly through 
Mr. Fletcher’s own imprudence, and partly 
through the imposition of others. 

Perhaps of all the young ones Helen felt the 
loss of her mother the most. She was just 
merging from childhood, and greatly needed 
a mother’s gentle guidance. But the earnest 
counsels of her Christian parent had sunk down 
deep into her heart and were quietly bearing 
fruit. 


It seemed with Helen as if the death | 





of her mother were but the beginning of | 


sorrows; for Mr. Fletcher, having lost his 
faithful counsellor, made a confidant of his 
child, and imparted to her the troubles and 
anxieties he was too weak to bear alone; and 
Helen, with her natural good sense and firm 
principle, helped him out of many a difficulty ; 


but it was a weight upon her heart which at | 


her age ought not to have been there. 

Then came sorrow and anxiety on George’s 
account. George had inherited his father’s 
vacillation and want of stability together with 
his mother’s lightness and gaiety; but withal 
he was of such a free, generous, open dispo- 
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sition that he could not fail of being a general 
favourite. He had entered the firm of Carleton 
and Walford as clerk, and had been there 
some three or four years when he suddenly 
returned to Fairlie, and had a long and stormy 
interview with his father. What passed be- 
tween them no one knew, for the inherent 
pride of Mr. Fletcher’s nature was roused and 
he would never speak of it even to Helen; 
but George had deeply offended him, and he 
never meant to see him more or wished to 
hear the mention of his name. But though 
he would not speak of it, it was evident the 
absence and disgrace of his favourite son was 
preying upon his mind, and, after awhile, on 
his. health likewise. Constant anxiety, too, 
was having its effect upon him; for it could 
not longer be concealed that they were very 
poor. 

The estates were very heavily mortgaged, 
almost to the extent of their value, leaving a 
very small margin for Mr. Fletcher’s own per- 
sonal use. So at length it was agreed to give 
up Fairlie altogether, and go somewhere where 
they could live more cheaply on their greatly 
reduced income, especially as Mr. Fletcher’s 
health had become thoroughly broken, and he 
could scarcely attend to anything now. So 
they had been settled for some few weeks 
where we find them at No. 6, Waverley Ter- 
race, Walmsley Road, Wilmington. 

Helen sat on alone in the parlour that night 
after Charles had left her. She had much to 
occupy her thoughts, and they were of a 
sufficiently painful nature to cause the tears 
to steal quietly down her cheeks unchecked 
and unobserved. She was very uneasy about 
her brother George. If it were really he whom 
Charles had seen, then he must have returned 
from Australia without their knowledge; and 
if so, where was he living and what could he 
be doing? Oh, how she longed to see him !— 
to comfort and soothe him, and assure him 
that at least her affection remained un- 
changed. 

Then there was the ever-present trouble 
of their straightened circumstances and her 
father’s earnest desire to be gone from Wil- 
mington as soonas possible. But where would 
sufficient funds be found for their removal ? 
Helen had a plan in her head which had been 
hastily formed that evening and was matured 
as she sat here in solitude; but it. required a 
painful effort to resolve upon it. 

At length, with a sigh, she roused herself 
from her abstraction to find the fire out and 
the room only lighted by the faint beams of 
the moon shining through the window-blind. 
She lighted her candle and went up-stairs to 
the little room behind her father’s; which she 





and Jessie occupied together. Jessie was sleep- 
ing soundly, and there was no fear of disturb- 
ing her, though Helen moved about quietly 
lest she should do so. She took out her keys, 
and opening her large trunk, brought out a 
small box from within it. This, too, was 
locked, but she unlocked it, and sitting down 
there on the floor, proceeded to look over its 
contents. 

The box contained some valuable jewels; at 
least, Helen hoped they would prove valuable. 
They had all belonged to her mother and her 
mother’s relations; and Mrs. Fletcher, during 
her last illness, had given them to her eldest 
daughter, with the exception of a gold pencil- 
case and one or two other little things which 
had been given to Jessie. These Helen put 
on one side without much examination; the 
rest she lifted up carefully and tenderly, and 
gazed on them with filling eyes. To her they 
almost seemed a part of the parent she had 
lost; and yet she had resolved to try to turn 
them into money for the sake of the parent 
still remaining; and her resolution did not 
waver even now. 

There was her mother’s gold watch—a very 
handsome one, but very old-fashioned, for it 
had belonged to at least two generations before 
her. Nearly one of the first things Helen 
could remember was listening to its ticking, 
and trying to blow it open; and, later, being 
taught by her mother’s gentle voice how to tell 
the time. Then there were bracelets and 
brooches, and a long gold chain, all of almost 
equal date; Helen knew the history of each. 
She knew, too, how highly her mother had 
prized them all; and if it had not been for 
very urgent necessity she would never have 
thought of disposing of them—family heir- 
looms as they were. 

She turned them all out of the box one by 
one, lingering lovingly over the task as if say- 
ing good-bye to them, until she came to the 
last, which was of more value in Helen’s eyes 
than all the rest put together—not in itself, 
for it was only a small locket, of exquisite 


workmanship, certainly, but still not worth | 


half so much as some of the other things. But 
Helen prized it on account of the associations 
connected withit. Shewellremembered it being 
given to her; it was on her last birthday before 
her mother’s death. Mrs. Fletcher had called 
her to her room, and herself clasped it on its 
thin -circlet of gold round her neck; how 
proudly she had worn it for weeks afterwards. 
It bore her own initials in a fanciful device— 
they were the same as those of her great 
grandmother, Helen Felton. Helen felt as if 
she could not part with this, she must keep it, 
if only as a relic of her mother and of past 
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generations, So she put it aside with the 
little things belonging to Jessie; and the rest 
she placed back carefully in the box, in their 
soft bed of cotton wool, shut it and locked it, 
with a deep drawn sigh. 

“ Darling mother,” she murmured, “ it seems 
almost like sacrilege. And yet, if you were 
here I think you would bid me do it.” 

The next morning when breakfast was over, 
and Helen had seen that her father was com- 
fortable, and looked after. one or two little 
matters that claimed her attention, she begged 
Jessie to take her work into Mr. Fletcher’s 
room and sit beside him, as she had an errand 
to do in the town. Jessie opened her eyes 
rather widely, for it was somewhat unusual for 
Helen to go out; whatever purchases they had 
required, Charles or Mrs. Robinson had made 
them. 

“Oh, Helen,” she said, “ cannot Mrs. Robin- 
son go for you ? it is a wretched morning for a 
walk; if it does not rain now, Iam sure it soon 
will do.” 





|| “There is such a thing as taking an um- 


brella, Jessie dear,’ said Helen, with a faint 
attempt at a smile, “and this is business no 
one can do so well as myself, so I must needs 
You will take care of papa, darling? I 
will be back as quickly as I can,” 

“Oh, yes, of courge I shall take of him,” was 
the reply ; and Jessie turned to the window to 
watch the few passers by that business and 
necessity had brought out on such a morning. 

Helen went up-stairs, and was soon dressed 
in a warm shawl, and a thick veil over her face. 
Then she took out her box again and opened it 
to give a farewell glance at its contents; she 
had replaced the locket she had taken out the 
previous evening, for she felt as if it would be 
selfish to keep anything back for her own plea- 
sure and gratification, but it was a trial, she 
could hardly bear to part with all—everything. 

She closed the box again. And then she 
knelt by the bed for a moment to ask for a 
blessing on the sacrifice she was making. 

Jessie was still gazing out of the window 
when Helen went down again, with the box 
carefully concealed under her arm. 


go. 
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“Why Jessie, have you not gone up to papa 
yet? do go, dear.” 

Jessie started, and turned round. 

“T had quite forgotten—I will go.” 

“There is some beef tea in the oven in the 
kitchen for papa’s lunch, Jessie; Mrs. Robin- 
son will bring it up to you when you want it. 
Only just remind her that it must not boil too 
long—there is not very much left.” 

“Yes, I will remind her,” replied Jessie, as 
she opened the outer door for Helen, and then 
went up-stairs. 


Helen started at a quick pace, but with a 
sad heart,on her errand. Regent Street, 
where all the best shops were, was some dis- 


|tance from Walmsley Road; but Helen walked 


fast, and it was not long before she reached it. 
When there, she slackened her pace and looked 
anxiously and timidly at the windows of every 
jeweller’s shop that she passed. 

But she reached the end of the street before 
she came to aselection. They all looked so im- 
posing and so full of tempting and expensive 
articles that she feared to enter any of them. 
She turned and passed back again slowly as 
before; but when at length she paused beside 
the window of one, it. was some little time be- 
fore she could summon courage to enter it. 
She did at last, however, and timidly preferred 
her request. he master was not in, and she 
was answered, somewhat rudely, by a young 
man, that they were not in the habit of pur- 
chasing second-hand goods; so she silently 
withdrew without another word. 

Poor Helen! she almost repented of her 
errand now, and felt very much inclined to return 
home without trying anywhere else. But that 
would not do, so she went up once more to the 
far end of the street—not, however, expecting 
much success. 

The last shop in the street, before you turn 








down into Mason Street, was a silversmith’s, 
the first in Wilmington. Helen stopped in 
front of it, why not venture in there? they 
could but refuse her, as the last had done. So 
she opened the door and went in. Putting her 
box on the counter, she displayed its contents 
to the man who came forward to wait upon 
her, and asked him, in a trembling voice, if 
they would take them. 

The person addressed stepped to the further 
end of the shop to speak to the master, who 
was attending to a gentleman. The master 
himself came forward to examine the articles; 
and Helen waited anxiously, almost breath- 
lessly, for his decision. 

“ They are all very old-fashioned,” he said. 
“But they are very good,” replied Helen, 
eagerly; and she put up her veil that she 
might be able to point out the various merits 
of each. 

“T suppose you expect a great deal for them,” 
he said. 

“T do not know,” said Helen, hastily. 
have no idea of their value.” 

“They will be of no value to me as 
they are, they are worth nothing but as old 
material; and there is not so very much of 
that.” 

“They cost a great deal when new,’ 
Helen, timidly. 

“T do not doubt it; but that was a long 
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said 
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whole ?” 

Helen’s colour came and went, and she 
trembled visibly: she had hoped for much 
more than that, for she knew how highly her 
mother had prized them; but she did not 
speak, only pressed one hand firmly upon the 
other on the counter, and bit her lip to keep it 
from quivering. 

“Will you step here for a minute, Mr. 
Lester?” called the gentleman from the other 
end of the shop. 

“In one moment, Mr. Carleton,” was the 
reply. 

Helen started on hearing the name, and 

turned to look at the owner of it; but he was 
a much younger man than the Mr. Carleton 
who had called on them the preceding evening ; 
so she took no further notice, but seated her- 
self quietly in the chair the shopman politely 
offered her. 
Ernest Carleton, for it was he, was choosing 
| a locket for his sister Lottie. He gave Mr. 
Lester one or two directions about putting the 
hair into the one he had chosen, and then he 
said in a low tone— 

“Who is the lady you were engaged with ?” 
“T do not know, sir,” was the reply; “she 

is a perfect stranger to me.” 

“She seems a seller rather than a buyer, 

Lester,” Ernest observed. 

Mr. Lester explained Helen’s errand, adding, 

“T fear the young lady has raised her hopes 
too high; the sum I offered her was evidently 
less than she expected.” 

“What did you offer?” 

“£10,” was the reply. 

“Then double it, Lester. Iwill see you are 
no loser; she looks as if she were in some 
trouble.” 


time ago. What do you say to £10 for the 





Ernest asked. 


Ernest did not press for a more definite 
answer; he guessed quite well what the “ other 
things” were. 

“*He who hath most of heart, hath most of 
sorrow, do you believe in that?” 

“T do not know. Yes, I think I do; at 
least, I am sure some people feel things more 
| than others.”’ 

“Yes; life’s troubles press very heavily upon 
|some of us. If we did not know that the hea- 
| venly Refiner sits beside the furnace, I think 
| we should often faint under the weight.” 

Helen’s quick glance showed how well she 
understood that, but she did not answer; 
indeed there was no time for more, for Mr. 
| Lester just then returned with Helen’s property. 

“JT think I can allow you £20 for these, 
ma’am; that is quite as much as they are 
worth. Are you willing to take that sum?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Helen, eagerly; “I shall 
be very glad to take it; and thank you for 
purchasing the jewels.” 

Mr. Lester counted out the morey into her 
hand, and she put it up securely in her purse. 

“T hope you have not far to go,” said Ernest, 
with a smile. 

“Not so very far—to Walmsley Road.” 

Ernest opened the shop door for her, and 
raised his hat as he bade her good-morning ; but 
Helen put out her hand. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, earnestly. 

So Ernest shook hands with her. 

“T must ask my father if he knows anything 
of her,” he said to himself, as he watched her 
retreating figure; “he was in Walmsley Roac 
last evening, he may know something.” 

Then the clergyman turned to the shop- 
man, who was putting away the jewels he 
had just purchased. 








And indeed the expression of Helen’s face 
just then was a very sorrowful one; but there 
was a look of patience about the mouth that 
did not escape the observation of Ernest Carle- 
ton. When Mr. Lester left him to return to 
Helen, he too moved down the shop and joined 
them. 

“T will do the very best I can for you, ma’am,” 
Mr. Lester was saying; “we purchase these 
things by weight; I will weigh them, and if 
you call, say to-morrrow, I will then —” 

“Oh, please,’ interruped Helen, earnestly, 
pleadingly —“ please, could you not tell me 
now? I want the money very much indeed.” | 

As Mr. Lester took away the articles to have 
them weighed, Mr. Carleton turned to Helen, 
and said— 

“You are in some trouble, I am afraid?” | 

“ My father is ill,” she replied; “ and—and | 
—there are other things.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











“Stay, Lester; there is a little locket there 
which I should like to have;” took up 
the one which Helen prized so much. 

“Certainly, sir; of course you can take any- 
thing you choose, as you have paid me half 
the money.” 

“T did not mean that. I shall pay the full 
price for this; and then if the young lady 
should pay you another visit, you can tell her 
you have disposed of it, if you like.” 

‘‘T do not suppose I shall ever see her again, 
Mr. Carleton. Then you will take this instead 
?” he added, taking up the new 


he 


of the other, sir} 
one Ernest had chosen. 

“No, no; I must have that as well. My 
sister would hardly be satisfied with this old- 
fashioned ornament.” 

Ernest paid what he had engaged to pay, 


|besides paying extra for the locket; and 


then left the shop, wondering very much who 
Helen could be. 
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The Volume for 1869 will contain the following SERIALS :— 


1. RAVENS AND LILIES. A New Tale. By Wanz Rosrysox. 

2. THE FLETCHER FAMILY. A New Tale. 

*.* These Tales will commence in the January Part, and be continued 
throughout the year; with Illustrations separately Printed on Toned Paper. 

3. SEA-BEACH GATHERINGS. A Series of Popular Papers 
on the Shells and Seaweeds of the Northern Coasts. By Letan Paom 
With Illustrations by the Author. 

4, GENERAL LATTER. A Memoir.: By the Author of “The 
Protoplast.” Continued Monthly till completed. 

56. A NEW SERIES OF PAPERS by Joun Barz, B.D. 

6. PAPERS ON NATURAL HISTORY. By Professor Rruzg 
Jonzs, F.R.S.; W. H. Grosmr, B.Sc. F.G.8.; E. Broxrr Truman, M.D.; 
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of Messrs. BurrErwortn and Heatu—a sufficient guarantee for their continued 
excellence. A correspondent lately wrote as follows :—*The Illustrations are 
splendid ; and, having drawn all my life, I think I know a good Illustration 
when I see it.” 





NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


“I am glad to find that we were not mistaken in our scheme. This new 
magazine has already met with a large sale. I heartily thank the many friends who 
have rallied round me, both as writers and as subscribers. I believed that a monthly 
magazine, free from sectarianism, cultivating a manly and religious tone, pro- 
foundly reverent to all the grand verities of revealed truth, and abjuring the gross 
sensationalism of modern fiction, would commend itself to the more sensible portion 
of the great reading public. It is an unfeigned pleasure to me, as it also is to my 
spirited coadjutors, to have belief turned into fact. Of course, the larger cur sale the 
more we shall be able to do to increase the merit of our magazine; so we appeal to 
our readers to continue their kind efforts on our behalf. For my own part, I am 
resolved, so far as it is in my power, that GOLDEN HOURS shall yield in nothing 
to the first: magazines of the day.” 
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Extracts from Letters received from some of our kind Canvassers. 


“Tho last 200 bills you sent me I have given all away, and every one to whom I gave onc said they 
would take them regularly. Please send me one or two dozen more, as I am going back to school and 
will try to obtain as many subscribers as I possibly can.” Wittram D. 

“T assure you I have been working hard for ‘Sunshine’ this year. All the girls who like reading in 
our Sunday school like ‘Sunshine,’ and they ask so eagerly every month, ‘Is not this the day for 
“ Sunshine” ?’” Epitx S. 

“ Will you send me more bills? I have got more than two dozen subscribers.” Joun W. 


“T sent a parcel of the bills with a note to each of the teachers in our school; they distributed the 
bills and took the names of those who were going to subscribe. Already I have increased to forty-four 


for ‘Sunshine,’ and I expect to get more.” Henrsenrr R. 
“T send you a statement of my humble labours: I have received thirty names.” T. W. 
“T have succeeded in selling about twelve or fourteen, monthly.” J. H. D. 
“T have gained nine regular subscribers. I hope to obtain more. I am only twelve years old.” 

Amy M. W. 
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SUNS HIN E. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, DESIGNED FOR ‘YOUNG 
PEOPLE, FAMILY READING, AND READERS IN GENERAL. 


ConpucTep By THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


Rector of St. James's, London; and Editor of “‘Gotpzx Hovzs.” 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


The New Volume of this Popular Magazine commences on January 1st, 1869. 
Each Volume is distinct from the other Volumes, and forms a work complete in 
itself. “Sunsitrye” has gone on increasing in sale, and is now the favourite 
companion for the leisure hours of old and young. Its contents are varied—its 
articles, are from the pens of able writers—and its illustrations are designed by 
eminént artists, and engraved in a high style of art. 
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NEW STORIES FOR 1869. 
DAISY’S FORTUNE. 


A new and deeply interesting Story for Girls, written expressly for Sunshine, 
by the Author of “ Dora Selwyn,” “ Ernest Wilton,” &c. 


WILLIE OLIVER: 


A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOLBOYS. 





A life-like and entertaining Boys’ Story, written for our Magazine, by thes, 


talented Author of “ Emily Milman,”’ “Soldier Harold,” &c. 

These New Stories commence in the January Number, and will be continued 
Monthly with Engravings. 

“ SunsHINE”’ will also contain many other pleasing and instructive papers; 
one of these will be a series of PICTURE STORIES, a novel idea, full of amuse- 
ment for the thoughtful and ingenious: the first of the series will appear in the 
January Number. 





ON PROMOTING THE CIRCULATION. 


The Sale of “ Sunsurne”’ has been largely helped by the kind efforts of its 
readers in CanvassinG. They have shown it to all their friends, and also taken 
it from house to house. The friend who leaves this Canvassing Bill will be glad 
to receive the names of new subscribers. ‘Those who desire to help in this good 
work of spreading sound, attractive literature, can easily obtain a supply of 
bills, specimen numbers, and hints, showing how to carry out a canvass, either 
by writing to the Editor, or by asking a Bookseller to get them when he has 
his parcel from London. Remember, the darkest house will become bright when 
“ SuNSHINE”’ enters tt. 

GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Cheapest Christmas Presents, New Year’s Gifts, or Birthday Offerings 
are the bound Volumes of Sunshine. These may be had for the years 
1862—1868, price, each, 1s. 6d., plain cloth; 2s. 6d., extra cloth, gilt edges. 





Published by WiuLlam MacintosH, 24, Paternoster Row, London. Sold by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders in Town and Country, 
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IN WEEKLY NUMBERS ONE PENNY; 


IN MONTHLY PARTS SIXPENCE. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers. 





EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NEW WORK.—A CHOICE 
PRESENTATION BOOK, 


Handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, price 5s., 


THE FORTUNES OF CYRIL DENHAM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The tale is well told throughout, and sound, healthy lessons are 
taught.”— Weekly Review. 

“This volume, hke its predecessors from the pen of tho same 
authoress, is inarked by an easy and pleasing style, a sufficient but 
not excessive amount of incident, and a wholesome tone, betokening 
dep acquaintance with religious truth.”— Methodist Recorde r. 

“ The most vigorous and agreeable tale that hus come froin Emma 
Jane Worboise’s practised pen.’— Atheneum, { 

“This is not Emma Jane Worboise’s happiest effort, and yet we 
prefer its moral to that of Mrs Craik’s new story. We sike ihe book, 
which is written with a good deal of spirit, and the plot of which is 
pot deficient in interest.”—Nonconformist, ; 

“ Asan authoress Emma Jane Worbvise stands high in the estima- 
tion of many thousands of readers. Her style of writing is easy aud 
attractive, and the moral of her stories is always such that they may 
h safety be placed on the tables of respectable and religious house- 
( For cheerful Christmas reading, combined with moral and 
religious teaching, we recommend our readers to purchase “ The 
Fortunes of Cyril Denham,’’—Primitive Methodist, 


A NEW WORK BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 


GIRLHOOD. 


A beautiful Sanday School prize for girls. 
bound, price 1s. 
LIFE SKETCHES & ECHOES FROM THE VALLEY. 


By MarRianNNE FarvINGHAM. 
Price 23. 6d. per volume, 






! 


Ifandsomely 


First and Second Series. 
Each series complete in itself, 
or 3s. gilt edges. 

Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


GILBERT, AND OTHER POEMS, 


By MarraNNeE FarninGHaM. This volume contains 
over 200 of the ripest and most finished pieces of this 
highly-gifted and tender-spirited author. 


8th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. plain ; gilt edges, 33. ; a New 
and Improved Edition. 


| LAYS AND LYRICS UF THE BLESSED LIFE. 
| By Martayye Farnincuam. It is full of the light and 
love of Christian truth. 


Cloth boards, gilt edges, price 6d. 


| MORNING & EVENING HYMNS FOR THE WEEK. 
THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Choice readings from the Best Books, and Critical 
Reviews. Published on the 1st of each month, price One 
Penny. 48 columns, same size as “‘ The Christian World.” 
The Volume for 1868 is now ready. 300 columns of 
interesting and instructive reading. The numbers also 
contain reviews of 400 other books, The volume may be 
had, bound in cloth, price 2s, 


| THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


Volume for 1868 is now ready for delivery. It contain 
nearly 1,000 octavo pages, and is handsomely bound in 
cloth, forming quite a massive volume. 


The Contents include—The Editor’s Story of “Grey and Gold,’ 
Garden Shrubs and Flowers of each month of the year, a Children’s 
Story complete, by Maggie Symington; a most interesting and in- 
structive History of the Period intervening between Malachi and 
Matthew, by the Rev. Mark Wilks. Several able articles by Mr. Peter 
| Bayne, M.A., and the Rev. J. @. Rogers, numely, “ About Beauty and 
the Academy Exhibition,” “The Bond Street Mystery,” “ The Darn 
ley ‘T'ragedy,” ** England's Duty to the Young,’ “ God in History,’ 
“Mr. Disraeli: Hebrew, Theologian, Churchman,” “ Novels and 
Novel Reading ’—Protestantism: its Struggles and its Weakness— 
Cathedrals as illustrative of the Middle Aves—Cbrist’s Ministry ia 
Galilee—Papers on Ancient Cookery—Bathing in the Jordan—The 
Female School of Art—Travels in Switzerland—Sermons for the 
Times—Trenton Moss, by the author of “ Waiting for the Daylight'"— 
Six articles on family life, entitled Buds, Blossoms, and Fruit, by the 
Rev. George William Conder—a dozen poems—Christian Frederick 
| Spittler. Five long and beautiful ‘* Ballads from the Highways and 
Hedges,” by Mary Howitt, and much besides equally worthy of men- 

tion, The price of the volume is seven shillings, 





JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13, FLEET STREET. 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Lnsurante 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 


Companp. 


7, CORNHILL, AND 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life to £259,039, 


The moderate Rates of Premium, with a guaranteed fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and their 
value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, render them particularly advantageous. 


Whole world leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are paid thirty days after admission, 





JOHN ATKINS, Resident Seere tary. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps 
(above 70) large and small. 1s. 6d. ; 2s: 6d. coloured. 


1 ae OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
: a OF MAP PROJECTIONS. ls. 


UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
BEGINNERS. Just published. 64. 
EOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 23rd 
Edition. 1s.; or with 48 pp. of Qugsrions, 1s. 4d. 
CHOOLGEOGRAPHY. 42nd eo 3s. 6d., 
or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d 
*,* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information 
to the present time. 


SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. 
J ge gg OUNG COMPOSER. 29th Edition. 
8. ° 
London : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. 


EY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 
Hints for Using the Book. 3s, 
LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
Grammar. 39th Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. éloth. 
RAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 60th Edition. 
1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons. 14th Edition. 4s. 


CHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First Book of Prac: 
tical Arithmetic, with an Induetive Explanation of each 
Rule. 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
| EY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 
numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teach- 
ing Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 
Systematical Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
Computation. By Jamss Cornwestt, Ph.Dr., and Josnua 
GQ. Fircu, M.A. 11th Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
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DOWN CLOTHING. 


BOOTH & FOX’S 


DOWN QUILTS, 
DOWN SKIRTS, Etc. 


WARMTH OF THREE FOLDS OF WOOLLEN FABRIC, AND NOT THE WEIGHT OF ONE. 
Each Article has the name, ‘‘ BOOTH & FOX,” attached. 
SOLD BY LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 





PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, 1862—DUBLIN, 1865. 





